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‘DR. JOHNSON AS A GRECIAN,’ 
BY GENNADIUS. 

Reapers and contributors alike would 
acknowledge that the ay sae article in the 
volume of ‘Johnson Club Papers by Various 
Hands,’ which was published a short time 
since, is that of Mr. Gennadius, formerly 
Greek minister to this country, on Dr. John- 
son’s knowledge of the literature and language 
of ancient Greece. Several of the other con- 
tributions are pleasant specimens of magazine 
articles, written with a genial lightness of 
style ; and one of them, that of Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill on ‘ Boswell’s Proof-Sheets, throws a 
flood of light on the composition of the 
biography which we all enjoy. But the gem 
of the aan is the paper of Mr. Gennadius. 

Unfortunately this essay is not free from 
defects which have escaped the observation 
of its author and the editors of the collection. 
Attention has already been drawn by a critic 
to the accents of the Greek words, and his 
reflections were not made without justifica- 
tion. But there are other misprints and 


points which the writers in the press have 
not commented upon. oa 

P. 21. Johnson is said to have read Euripides 
on 19 June, 1794. It should be 1784. 


P. 23. Reference is made to an anecdote of 


Ford on Johnson, and a quotation is taken 
from Gifford’s edition of Ford’s works. As 
mention of Jacob Bryant is made in the 
extract, the anecdote could not have come 
from Ford. It is, in fact, the narrative of a 
conversation which Gifford had with Bryant. 

P. 24. “In M. Tyers’s biographical sketch.” 
The sketch was by Tom Tyers. 

Pp. “Mr. Coleman.” This is George 
Colman. 

P. 29. An edition of Xenophon by Edwards 
and Owen is said to have been published in 
1875. It should be 1785. 

Edwards, says Mr. Gennadius, “ appears to 
have been Johnson’s fellow-student.” This 
is an error. The fellow-student was Oliver 
Edwards, a solicitor in Chancery, ignorant of 
classical lore. The editor of Xenophon was 
Edward Edwards, D.D., of Jesus College, 
Oxford. 

P. 30. “ Hesiod, with: Porson’s ‘ Lexicon’ at 
the end of it.” This should be “ Hesiod, with 
Pasor’s ‘ Lexicon’ at the end of it.” 

P. 33. “ Nichol’s ‘ Lit. Ann.’” and “ Nichol’s 
statement.” His name was Nichols, and the 
work referred to was Nichols’s ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes’ (not ‘ Annals’). 

P. 35 et seg. Wasse’s Greek trochaics to 
Bentley. Mr. Gennadius states with accu- 
racy that Dr. Hill’s index gives the Christian 
name of Wasse as Christopher, but that it 
should have been Joseph. fie then adds that 
this scholar was “a fellow of Queen’s College” 
without mentioning the university. The 
passage should have run “a fellow of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge.” Mr. Gennadius does 
not seem to be aware that the error of Dr. 
Hill’s indexer arose from the fact that 
England produced in the seventeenth century 
two eminent scholars—(1) Christopher Wase, 
who lived from about 1625 to 1690, and (2) 
Joseph Wasse, whose years were from 1672 
to 1738. The latter was the author of the 
trochaics in question. The biographer of 
these Englishmen in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography’ erroneously transfers to 
the former the censure of Dr. Johnson on 
these lines. 

P. 43. Johnson’s life of Dr. Parr. This 
should be Johnstone’s life of Dr. Parr. 

P. 45. There isa misprint in the title of 
Baxter's Anacreon. 

P. 46. A misprint in the name of Apolloniu 
and the date of the letter to Warton shoul 
be 1755, not 1765. Reference is made on this 
page in both text and note to Sir W. Scott. 
A careless reader might suppose this to be 
Sir Walter Scott; it should have been printed 
“Sir William Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell.” 
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P. 47. A newspaper paragraph is said to | 


have asserted that Johnson was receiving | | SP ets 


lessons in dancing from Madame Vestris. | 
The writer did not commit himself to the sex | 
of the teacher. The preceptor in dancing at 
that date was Monsieur Vestris ; the star of 
the famous Madame did not shine in John- 
son’s time with the brilliancy of her father’s. 
I end, as I began, with the statement that, 
in spite of these defects, the on of Mr. 
Gennadius is the best in the volume. It con- 
centrates into a small compass, and ‘illustrates 
with much learning, the scattered anecdotes 
on Johnson’s know edge of Greek. Cc, 
Pall Mall. 


PARISH AND OTHER ACCOUNTS. 
(Continued from p. 415.) 


Notes and Queries. 

High Ereall, Salop.— Extracts from Church- 
wardens’ Accounts, 1687-1768. Seven entries. Notes 
and Queries, 8 S. v. 49. 

Byton (Parish). —Extracts from 
Accounts, 1599-1641. Twenty entries. Jb., 

SS. 


vy. 188. 

Bildestone, Suffolk. — Extracts from Church- 
wardens’ Accounts, 1624-1645. Fifty entries. Jb., 
24 8. iv. 222. 

Saxilby, Linc.—Extracts from Churchwardens’ 
Accounts, 1651. Very full. Jb., 8. xii. 162. 

A London Parish. —Extracts from Churchwardens’ 
Aqusunte, Three entries, 1609, 1616, 1620. Jb., 
4 S. vi. 386. 

Cov entry. —Churchwardens’ Accounts. Extracts 
showing “ letters of request,” 1618-1629. Jb., 5 8. 
x. 351. 

Torquay. — Extracts from Churchwardens’ Ac- 
counts, 1525-1448. Four entries. Jh., 5 S. xi. 194. 

—Extracts from Churchwardens’ 
Accounts, 1514-1642. Thirteen entries. Jb., 5" 8. 
xi. 106. 

Sundry Periodicals, 

Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Petrock’s, Exeter, 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. 
Transactions of the Devon. Association, xiv. 402. 
Ac. 1,200. 

_Chure ace Accounts, Milton Abbot, Devon, 

213. Ac. 1,200. 

Bath, St. Accounts. 
fourteenth to sixteenth century. T'ransactions of 
the Royal Historical Society, vii. 309. Ac. 8,118. 

Suffolk, Cambridge, Essex, and Norfolk. — Extracts 
from Churchwardens’ Accounts in these counties 
scattered throughout the Hast Anglian, Old Series, 
4 vols. PP. 6,081 d. 

Ipswich Churchwardens’ Accounts. — A _ few 
entries. Hast Anglian, New Series, i. 175. "PP. 6,081 d. 

Suffolk.—Extracts from Little Cornard Parish 
Accounts, seventeenth century. Jb, i. 268. 
PP. 6,081 d. 

Suffolk.—Extracts from Churchwardens’ Accounts 
of various places in. Jb., ii. 180, 219, 241, 269, 298, 
353, 382, 398. PP. 6,081 d 

Toft Monks, Norfolk.—Churchwardens’ Accounts, 
a few extracts, seventeenth century. Jb., iii. 23. 
PP. 6,081 d. 


| 


Ipswich, St. Clement’s.—Churchwardens’ Ac- 
Ib., iii. 208, 308, 355; iv. 4 


Hicgley, ‘Suffolk. — Churchwardens’ Accounts, 
1602, &c. Jb., iv. 92. PP. 6,081 d. 

Ipswich, St. Matthew's. — Churchwardens’ Ac- 
counts, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. /h., 
iv. 102, 122, 134, 155, 172, 343. PP. 6,081 d. 

Beetham, Westmoreland.—Extracts from MS. 
Accounts, 1737 and 1777. Cumberland and West- 
moreland Antiquarian and Archeological Society, 
i. 262. Ac. 5,630. 

Buck Crag, Cartmel. — 


Wills and Inventories, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Ib., ii. 266. 


c. 5,630. 

Kendal or Registers. A few entries. Jb., 
iii. 58. Ac. 

Highclose. Ww ills and Inventories, seventeenth 
century. Jb., iii. 111. Ae. 5, 

shead.—Parish Accounts. 

33. Ac. 5,630. 

Hall, Westmoreland.—Household Ex- 
venses of the third Lord Wharton, 1585-6. Archo- 
ogia Aliana, ii. 224. Ac. 5,675. 

Dilston.—Some Account of Sir Francis Radclyffe. 
- W. H. D. Longstaffe. Contains numerous entries 

wages and prices, 1681-2, 1302, m. 15. Reprinted 
from. Archeologia liana, New Series, i. 104. 


A few entries. 


Ac. 5,675. 
Richmond, Yorks. —Inventory of Goods, 1316. 
Ib., i. 196. Ac. 5,675. 


Dilston. — Extracts from Stewards’ 
1686-7. Jb., ii. 159. Ac. 5,675. 

Melton Mowbray.— Extracts from Churchwardens’ 
Accounts, sixteenth century. Leicester Architec- 
tural and Archeological Society, iii. 180. Ac. 5,661. 

Coston, Leicestershire. — An eighteenth- 
account book, 1735-54. Jb. vi. 307. Ac. 5,661. 

Leicester, be. Mary’s.—Extracts from Chureh- 


Accounts, 


wardens’ Accounts, 1652-1729. Jb., vi. 229, 353; 
vii. 39. Ac. 5,661. 


Sprowston.—Churchwardens’ Accounts. A few 
extracts, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
* Norfolk Archwology,’ i. 39. Ac. 5,685. 

Loddon.—A few extracts from Churchwardens’ 
Ac ann, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Jb., 
ii. 6 

Creak Abbey, Norfolk.—A Cellarer’s Account, 
5 = 6 Edward II. J., vi. 314. Ac. 5,685. 

Stockton. — from Ac- 
counts, 1625-1712. Jh., 167. Ac. 5,68! 

Ludlow.—C Accounts, 9 Edw. 1V., 
1749. Shropshire Archeological Society, i. 235; ii, 
105; alsoiv. and v. Ae. 5. 

Kitchen Book of Mr. Palbot, Longford, Salop, 
1577. Jb.,i.9. Ac. 5,697. 

Shrewsbury, Early Chronicles of, 1372-1603. Con- 
tains some information as to prices of food, 
Ib., iii. 239. Ac. 5,697. 

Salo . —Churchwardens’ Accounts, 
1693, &c. iv. 317. Ac. 5,697. 

Bath, St. “TP shael’s.—Churchwardens’ Accounts, 
fourteenth to sixteenth century. Somerset Archo- 
logical Society, xxiii. part 3 ; and xxiv. part 3; xxv. 
part 3; xxvi. part 3. Ac. 5,700. 

Mellis. —Extracts from Churchwardens’ Accounts, 
seventeenth century. Bury -— W. Suffolk Archeo- 

land Elstead, Surrey.— Extracts from Chast 

wardens’ Accounts, sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 

Or Archeological Collections,’ ii. 27. 
c. 
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Horley, Surrey.—Churchwardens’ Accounts, 1507- 
1702. Jh., viii. 243. Ac. 5,715. 

Ockley, Surrey.—Paper on Church Registers and 
Parish Account Books. Jb., x. 20. Ac. 5,715. 


London Accounts, published in Volumes or Tracts. 


Parish Accounts. Records of St. Alphege, 
London Wall, edited by G. B. Hall. 10,347 c. 7 (11). 

London.—Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Chris- 
topher le Stocks, 1575-1662, edited by Edwin 
Freshfield. 10,350 h. 12. 

Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Michael’s, Corn- 
hill. A. J. Waterlow. 1,303 d. 13. 

London.—Transcript of Registers of St. Mar 
Woolnoth and St. Mary Woolchurch Haw, wit 
some extracts from the Churchwardens’ Accounts, 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. J. M. 8. 
Brooke and A. W. C. Hallen. 9,902 f. 16. 

London, St. Mary Hill.—Extracts from Church- 
wardens’ Accounts, 1427-1557, in J. Nichols’s 
‘Tilustrations of Manners and Expenses.’ 2,085 g. 

London, St. Margaret’s, Westminster.— Extracts 
from Churchwardens’ Accounts, 1460-1692, in J. 
Nichols’s ‘ [llustrations of Manners and Expenses.’ 
2.085 g. 

Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Margaret 
Pattens, London, 1524. The Sacristy, i. 28. 
PP. 1,898 m. 

London. — Account Books of St. Bartholomew 
Exchange, 1596-1698, edited by E. Freshfield. 
10,351 i. 16. 

Records of Cripplegate Without. W. Denton. 
10,349 ff. 10. 

Diary of Machyn, Taylor of London, 1550-1563. 
A few entries pp. 399, 400. Camden Society. 
Ac. 8,113/42. 

Documents illustrating the History of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. W.S. Simpson. Camden Society, 1880. 
Ac. 8,113/117. 

B. L. Hurcutns. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 
‘Antony AND CLeopatra,’ I. i. 18.— 
Grates me, the summe. 
A colon or semicolon is now usually substi- 
tuted for the comma after “me” in the 
original, and the line is interpreted as mean- 
ing “It vexes me; be brief.” The context, 
however, hardly seems to support this inter- 
pretation, for Cleopatra immediately urges 
Antony to hear the news, and the implication, 
therefore, is that he has refused to do so, and 
not merely asked for a brief statement. 
There seems to be a general consensus 
among the critics that the punctuation of the 
original texts is, in the words of Dr. George 
MacDonald, “a matter to be dealt with as 
any one pleases...... the pointing as we have 


it is the merest chaff, and more likely to be | 


wrong than right.” Such dogmatism, how- 
ever, ——— that the matter has not been 
thoroughly sifted, and it is not surprising to 


find that it is claimed that the verdict will be 
accepted by “any one who has given but a 
cursory glance to the original page, or knows 


anything of printers’ pointing.” It is there- 
fore pr that a special study of the 
original punctuation may be productive of 
important results which a cursory glance has 
failed to elicit. It may be quite true that 
such punctuation is not the same as that now 
in vogue ; but it by no means follows that it 
is to be disregarded if, indeed, we wish to 
arrive at its present equivalent. 

Now there is no more remarkable feature 
of the original punctuation than the use of 
the comma, which is over and over again 
inserted in the text where present usage 
would omit it. For instance, we read in this 
very play 
That Lepidus of the be 


epos'd. vi. 29. 
In our owne filth, drop our cleare joferesente, 
IL. xiii. 113. 


Take Anthony, 

Octavia to his wife. IT. ii. 129, 130. 

In examples such as these the comma may 
be accounted for as indicating the slight 
pause necessary for the proper delivery of 
words, the order of eo has been varied 
from that of simple prose construction for 
the sake of emphasis, or for the distinction 
of subject and object, where the order adopted 
has brought them into juxtaposition. The 
fact is that there are many pauses in delivery 
which areunrecognized by our modern system 
of punctuation, but which are none the less 
real and essential to intelligibility. These 
were frequently marked by a comma in the 
poet’s manuscript for the guidance of the 
actors. 

So in the passage under consideration the 
function of the comma is to indicate the 
order of construction, which has been some- 
what dislocated for the sake of emphasis, and 
also to mark the distinction between the sub- 
ject and object of the sentence, both of which 
purposes require a pause in delivery where 
the comma is placed in order to make them 
effective. In accordance with present usage 
the comma would disappear and we should 
read “Grates me the sum,” which we may 
paraphrase, at the same time bringing out 
what is implied by the order of the words, 
“The sum ie news from Rome] vexes me ; 
I won’t hear the particulars.” We thus arrive 
at an interpretation which is perfectly in 
keeping with the context,and this can hardly 
be said of the text as presented by the modern 
editors. AtrreD E. THIskiTon. 


*Hamtet,’ I. v. 77 (9™ S. iv. 303).—The pre- 
fix “dis was sometimes used in the sense of 
un, tomean without” — ‘Shak. Gram.,’ 
439). “Disappointed” we may regard as 
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equivalent to “unappointed.” In ‘Measure 
for Measure,’ III. i., Isabella says to Claudio, 

d Angelo, having affairs to heaven, 
for his swift ambassador, 
Where you shall be an everlasting leiger: 
Therefore your best appointment make with speed : 
To-morrow you set on. 
As in this passage “appointment” evidently 
means “ preparation,” we may safely say that 
in the ge in ‘Hamlet’ “disappointed” 
means “unprepared.” I[Rfshall not take it 
upon me to say whether this is to be under- 
stood in a general sense, “unprepared for 
death,” or whether there may not be reference 
to the prayers preceding extreme unction, of 
the benefit from which Hamlet’s father had 
been deprived. R. M. Spence, D.D. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Mr. Joun Baxter proposes to rewrite this 
line in the peculiar form 
Unsbriven, unhousel’d, unaneled. 
Does he intend this for blank verse? Like 
Thackeray with a line of Lord Lytton, I have 
tried it all roads, back’ards, forrards, and 
upside down, but I cannot make it scan. 
When Mr. Baxter originally committed it to 
print in the pages of the Vew York Times, 
did he explain its rhythm and poetic struc- 
ture? If so, will he kindly repeat the ex- 
planation to assist readers on this side of thé 
Atlantic ? Percy Simpson. 


The only objection to Mr. Baxter’s “ some- 
what violent departure from the traditional | 
text” with ard to this line is that his 
version halts—lacking a foot. The accepted 
term “disappointed,” used in the sense of 
unprepared (cf. ‘Measure for Measure,’ IIL. i. 
60), unequipped for the last journey, would 
cover the meaning of “unshriven” and of 
much besides. The line would be more 
symmetrical might one say :— 

Unhousel’d, unappointed, unaneled. 
A. R. Bayiey. 


One cannot but commiserate the readers of 
the “literary columns” of the New York 
Times. None of its contributors would 
epee to be aware of the existence of the 
‘New English Dictionary,’ which clearly 
explains “disappointed,” as used in this 
passage. Q. V. 


‘A Mipsummer Nicut’s Dream,’ I. i. 200- 
207 :— 
Her. His folly, Helena, is no fault of mine. 
Hel. None, but your uty: would that fault 
were mine! 
Her. Take comfort: he no more shall see my 


Before the time I did Lysander see, 
Seem’d Athens as a paradise to me: 
O, then, what graces in my love do dwell, 
That he hath turn’d a heaven unto a hell’ 

Johnson says :— 

“‘Hermia is willing to comfort Helena, and to avoid 
all appearance of triumph over her. She therefore 
bids her not to consider the power of pleasing as an 
advantage to be much pcs ne rate much desirea, since 
Hermia, whom she considers as possessing it in the 
supreme degree, has found no other effect of it than 
the loss of happiness.” 

Johnson considers the propriety of these 
lines (202-7) to consist in the fact that they 
offer comfort to Helena, who is unhappy, by 
assuring her that she (Hermia) is = 80. 
While misery may love company, | believe 
we may understand Hermia merely as assur- 
ing Helena that she will soon leave her a 
clear field, and urging, as proof that she could 
love no one but Lysander, the graces which 
he possesses in her eyes. “Power of pleas- 
ing ” is not identical with “ my love ” (capacity 
for loving), as Helena in her own case has 
discovered to her sorrow; and if this is 
Hermia’s meaning, as Johnson evidently 
supposes from 
O, then, what graces in my love do dwell, 
she would more likely have used the word 
. (“O happy fair!” line 182) instead of 

ove.” 


In the phrase “he hath turn’d,” “he” 
certainly does refer to “love” (Lysander) in 
the previous line; but, according to John- 
son’s interpretation, “he” would seem to go 


further back for its antecedent (Lysander, 


line 204), instead of, as we are told by Furness, 
referring to “love,” with the meaning as- 
signed it by Johnson—Hermia’s own love. 
As an aside, and as indicating what Thomas 
Bowdler considered improper to be read aloud 
in a family, it will noted that in his 
edition of 1820 lines 204-7 were omitted. 

E. M. Dey. 


Wentwortn’s ‘Ortsons.’—Some time ago 
I mentioned in *N. & Q.’ the loss by the 
Chicago fire of the copy of this famous work 
of Puritan devotions which had belonged to 
“Long John” Wentworth, the genealogist of 
all Wentworths, and asked for the where- 
abouts of other copies. Mr. Tregaskis has 
now found me an imperfect one in fine order. 
Cuaries W. DILkE. 


Hawkwoop.—Sir John Hawkwood is cre- 
dited by Fuller with having been engaged in 
manual trade. Mr. H. G. Hope (ante, p. 341) 
and many others have said that he was a 
tailor ; but that Fuller and those who follow 


ace ; 
Lysander and myself will fly this place, 


him were possibly in error will be granted 
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by readers of Temple-Leader’s book (‘Sir John 
a seme L’Acuto’), wherein is shown how 
the mistake may have arisen, and that such 
a notion “accords ill with the condition of 


the family de Hawkwood.” I. C. Gounp. 


HencuMan. (See General Indexes, Seventh 
and Eighth Series; 9° 8. i. 154.)—It may be 
worth while to put on record in ‘N. & Q.’ 
the following entry from the ‘Roll of Ex- 
penses of the Great Wardrobe of Edward IIL, 
1347-9,’ printed by Sir N. Harris Nicolas in 
Archeologia, xxxi. (at p. 92) :— 

“ Juhanni Fige, Ricardo de Yatesley et Ricardo 
Merser, Hengsmannis Regis ad cotas et clocas 

males inde faciendas de dono Regis, viz., pro 
Fige v. ulnas panni russettis et v. ulnas panni 
blank{etti] et Yatesley et Merser viij. ulnas panni 
russettis et viij. ulnas panni blank[etti].” 

On p. 85 we read that the same three 
henchmen received twelve ells of russet and 
twelve of “short blanket” to make “ double 
winter coats and cloaks”; and entries on 
p. 100 show that Nicholas, the king’s spurrier 
at London, supplied on several occasions 
“ij paria calcarum alborum pro hengsmannis 


Regie Rost. J. WHITWELL. 
.C.C., Oxford, 


VanisHiInc Lonpon. (See ante, pp. 86, 149, 
165.)—I believe that the construction of the 


with disturbing him, and adds, ‘‘ Que ce que 
tu as dans la main devienne ce que j’avais 
_ What the fiend does with the rib is not 
sta 


There are other curious stories in this col- 
lection, ¢.e., the creation of moon and stars 
from balls of earth made by the infant Christ, 
the source of earthquakes hele the shaking 
of his head by the bull who supports our 

lanet, &c. he latter reminds me of the 

lief of some Russian peasantry that the 
earth rests on three whales. 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 


KEBLE AND THomas A Kempis.—The words 
“O pondus immensum! O pelagus intrans- 
natabile: ubi nihil de me reperio, quam in 
toto nihil!” in the ‘ Imitatio,’ book iii. c. 14, 
s. 3 (Tournai, 1874), almost seem a model for 
Keble’s well-known lines :— 

Till in the ocean of Thy love 
Je lose ourselves in heaven above. 
But it is most probable that many other 
religious writers have unconsciously imitated 
so impressive a writer as Thomas 4 Kempis. 
PALAMEDES. 


Henry Watiter.—The copy of Digby’s 
‘De Arte Natandi,’ 1587, in the Bibliothéque 


new Hotel Russell, at the eastern side of | Nationale, Paris, has a leaf at the end, appa- 


Russell Square, has removed the western side 
of the old alle 
between Guilford Street and Bernard Street, 
and also that such alley or lane is now just 
renamed “ Herbrand Street.” 

W. H. QuarRre 


Tue Creation or Woman.—In the collec- 
tion of ‘ Légendes Religieuses Bulgares,’ com- 
iled and translated into French by Madame 
dia Schischmanoff (Paris, 1896), occurs the 
following ungallant account of the creation 
of Adam's helpmeet. The creation of man is 
related in the orthodox manner, but it is 
observed that “la femme est créée de la queue 
du diable, c’est pour cela qu'elle est si diable.” 
An angel is commanded to create Eve out of 
a rib of Adam, and successfully abstracts a 
portion of the sleeping man’s a: Return- 
ing, the angel meets the devil, who inquires 
what he has there and desires to inspect it. 
Once the rib is in his grasp, the devil runs off, 
hotly pursued by the angel. At length the 
Eee of darkness escapes into a hole, leaving, 
ike Tam o’ Shanter’s brave mare, his tail in 


the pursuer’s hand. Distressed, the tn 


angel returns with the diabolical appendage 
to the Creator, who is also asleep, to acquaint 
him with his misfortune. Without opening 
his eyes the Creator reproaches the angel 


| rently contem 
known as “Colonnade,” | to the book, 


rary, which does not belong 
eaded on the recto “Canta- 
brigiensis”; the number of the page is 41. 
It has some poetry signed “ Henricus Waller, 
Coll. Regal. Gen.” P. 42 is headed “Lacryme,” 
and a poem on it is signed “T. Kent, C.P.” I 
make this note in case it may be of any use 
in recovering a lost page. I do not find 
Henry Waller in Allibone. 
Raven THomas. 


“Camtres.”—Steadily, if somewhat slowly 
for the scientific mind, superstitions are 
passing away. It may well be that the 
practice of wearing “camires,” largely in 
vogue among semi-enlightened members of 
the Hebrew community of a quarter of a 
century ago, may to-day be altogether out of 
fashion ; yet when I was a small boy study- 
ing the Talmud with my father, I used to 
watch him make many of these charms 
against the “ayin-horong” or “evil eye.” 
Any coin was suitable; generally smooth 
sixpences were pressed into service. The 
letter 7 (one of the letters forming the 
Tetragrammaton) was incised by a sharp 
saw right through the coin or graven so as 
to form an intaglio. It was afterwards 
worn round the child’s neck, from which 


under no pretence might it be removed, 
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| 
equivalent to “unappointed.” In ‘Measure | Before the time I did Lysander see, 


for Measure,’ III. i., Isabella says to Claudio, 

ngelo, having affairs to heaven, 
for his swift ambassador, 
Where you shall be an everlasting leiger: 
Therefore your best appointment make with speed : 
To-morrow you set on. 
As in this passage “appointment” evidently 
means “ preparation,” we may safely say that 
in the passage in ‘Hamlet’ “disappointed ” 
means “unprepared.” IRfshall not take it 
upon me to say whether this is to be under- 
stood in a general sense, “unprepared for 
death,” or whether there may not be reference 
to the prayers preceding extreme unction, of 
the benefit from which Hamlet’s father had 
been deprived. R. M. Spence, D.D. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Mr. Jonn Baxter proposes to rewrite this 
line in the peculiar form 
Unsbriven, unhousel’d, unaneled. 
Does he intend this for blank verse? Like 
Thackeray with a line of Lord Lytton, I have 
tried it all roads, back’ards, forrards, and 
upside down, but I cannot make it scan. 
When Mr. Baxter originally committed it to 
print in the pages of the New York Times, 
did he explain its rhythm and poetic struc- 
ture? If so, will he kindly repeat the ex- 
planation to assist readers on this side of thé 
Atlantic ? Percy Simpson. 


The only objection to Mr. BAxTEr’s “ some- 
what violent departure from the traditional 
text” with regard to this line is that his 
version halts—lacking a foot. The accepted 
term “disappointed,” used in the sense of 
unprepared (cf. ‘ Measure for Measure,’ ITT. i. 
60), unequipped for the last journey, would 
cover the meaning of “unshriven” and of 
much besides. The line would be more 
symmetrical might one say :— 

Unhousel’d, unappointed, unaneled. 
A. R. Bayiey. 


One cannot but commiserate the readers of 
the “literary columns” of the New York 
Times. None of its contributors would 
pee to be aware of the existence of the 
‘New English Dictionary,’ which clearly 
explains “disappointed,” as used in this 
passage. Q. 


‘A Mipsummer Nicut’s Drea,’ I. i. 200- 
207 :— 

Her. His folly, Helen 

Hel. None, but your 

were mine! 

Her. Take comfort: he no more shall see my 


is no fault of mine. 
uty: would that fault 


| Seem’d Athens as a paradise to me: 
O, then, what graces in my love do dwell, 
That he hath turn’d a heaven unto a hell! 

Johnson says :— 

“* Hermia is willing to comfort Helena, and to avoid 
all appearance of triumph over her. She therefore 
bids her not to consider the power of pleasing as an 
advantage to be much envied or much desirea, since 
Hermia, whom she considers as possessing it in the 
supreme degree, has found no other effect of it than 
the loss of happiness.” 

Johnson considers the propriety of these 
lines (202-7) to consist in the fact that they 
offer comfort to Helena, who is unhappy, by 
assuring her that she (Hermia) is wall 80, 
While misery may love company, I believe 
we may understand Hermia merely as assur- 
ing Helena that she will soon leave her a 
clear field, and urging, as proof that she could 
love no one but Lysander, the graces which 
he possesses in her eyes. “Power of pleas- 
ing ” is not identical with “ my love ” (capacity 
for loving), as Helena in her own case has 
discovered to her sorrow; and if this is 
Hermia’s meaning, as Johnson evidently 
supposes from 

O, then, what graces in my love do dwell, 
she would more likely have used the word 
Ls (“O happy fair!” line 182) instead of 
ove. 


In the phrase “he hath turn’d,” “he” 
certainly does refer to “love” (Lysander) in 
the previous line; but, according to John- 
| son’s interpretation, “he” would seem to go 
further back for its antecedent (Lysander, 
line 204), instead of, as we are told by Furness, 
referring to “love,” with the meaning as- 
signed it by Johnson—Hermia’s own love. 
As an aside, and as indicating what Thomas 
Bowdler considered improper to be read aloud 
in a family, it will noted that in his 
edition of 1820 lines 204-7 were omitted. 

E. M. Dey. 


Wentwortn’s ‘Ortsons.’—-Some time 
I mentioned in ‘N. & Q.’ the loss by the 
Chicago fire of the copy of this famous work 
of Puritan devotions which had belonged to 
“Long John” Wentworth, the genealogist of 
all Wentworths, and asked for the where- 
abouts of other copies. Mr. Tregaskis has 
now found me an imperfect one in fine order. 
Cuartes W. DILke. 


Hawkwoop.—Sir John Hawkwood is cre- 
dited by Fuller with having been engaged in 
manual trade. Mr. H. G. Hope (ante, p. 341) 
and many others have said that he was a 
tailor ; but that Fuller and those who follow 


face ; 
Lysander and myself will fly this place, 


him were possibly in error will be granted 
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by readers of Temple-Leader’s book (‘Sir John 
ieeed L’Acuto’), wherein is shown how 
the mistake may have arisen, and that such 
a notion “accords ill with the condition of 


the family de Hawkwood.” C. Gouxp. 


HencuMan. (See General Indexes, Seventh 
and Eighth Series; 9% S. i. 154.)—It may be 
worth while to put on record in ‘N. & Q.’ 
the following entry from the ‘Roll of Ex- 
penses of the Great Wardrobe of Edward IIL, 
1347-9,’ printed by Sir N. Harris Nicolas in 
Archeologia, xxxi. (at p. 92) :— 

“ Johanni Fige, Ricardo de Yatesley et Ricardo 
Merser, Hengsmannis Regis ad cotas et clocas 

males inde faciendas de dono Regis, viz., pro 

ige v. ulnas panni russettis et v. ulnas panni 
blankfetti] et Yatesley et Merser viij. ulnas panni 
russettis et viij. ulnas panni blank[etti).” 

On p. 85 we read that the same three 
henchmen received twelve ells of russet and 
twelve of “short blanket” to make “ double 
winter coats and cloaks”; and entries on 
p. 100 show that Nicholas, the king’s spurrier 
at London, supplied on several occasions 
“ij paria calearum alborum pro hengsmannis 

oN Rost. J. WHITWELL. 
.C.C., Oxford, 


with disturbing him, and adds, “‘ Que ce que 
tu as dans la main devienne ce que j’avais 
dit.” What the fiend does with the rib is not 
stated. 

There are other curious stories in this col- 
lection, ¢.e., the creation of moon and stars 
from balls of earth made by the infant Christ, 
the source of earthquakes being the shaking 
of his head by the bull who supports our 

lanet, &c. he latter reminds me of the 

lief of some Russian peasantry that the 
earth rests on three whales. 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 


KEBLE AND Tuomas A Kempts.—The words 
“O pondus immensum! O pelagus intrans- 
ostiliies ubi nihil de me reperio, quam in 
toto nihil!” in the ‘ Imitatio,’ book iii. c. 14, 
s. 3 (Tournai, 1874), almost seem a model for 
Keble’s well-known lines :— 

Till in the ocean of Thy love 
We lose ourselves in heaven above. 
But it is most probable that many other 
religious writers have unconsciously imitated 
so impressive a writer as Thomas 4 Kempis. 
PALAMEDES. 


VANISHING Lonpon. (See ante, pp. 86, 149, 
165.)—I believe that the construction of the 
new Hotel Russell, at the eastern side of 
Russell Square, has removed the western side 
of the old alley known as “Colonnade,” 
between Guilford Street and Bernard Street, 
and also that such alley or lane is now just 
renamed “ Herbrand Street.” 

W. H. QuaARRELL. 


THe Creation or Woman.—In the collec- 
tion of * Légendes Religieuses Bulgares,’ com- 
— and translated into French by Madame 

dia Schischmanoff (Paris, 1896), occurs the 
following ungallant account of the creation 
of Adam’s helpmeet. The creation of man is 
related in the orthodox manner, but it is 
observed that “la femme est créée de la queue 
du diable, c’est pour cela qu’elle est si diable.” 
An angel is commanded to create Eve out of 
a rib of Adam, and successfully abstracts a 
portion of the sleeping man’s seer Return- 
ing, the angel meets the devil, who inquires 
what he has there and desires to inspect it. 
Once the rib is in his grasp, the devil runs off, 
hotly pursued by the angel. At length the 
sg of darkness escapes into a hole, leaving, 
ike Tam o’ Shanter’s brave mare, his tail in 


the pursuer’s hand. Distressed, the no 


angel returns with the diabolical appendage 
to the Creator, who is also asleep, to acquaint 
him with his misfortune. Without openin 

his eyes the Creator reproaches the ange 


Henry Watier.—The copy of Digby’s 
‘De Arte Natandi,’ 1587, in the Bibliothéque 
| Nationale, Paris, has a leaf at the end, appa- 
| rently contemporary, which does not belong 
|to the book, headed on the recto “Canta- 
brigiensis”; the number of the page is 41. 
It has some poetry signed “ Henricus Waller, 
Coll. Regal. ben.” P. 42 is headed “Lacryme,” 
and a poem on it is signed “T. Kent, C.P.”_ I 
make this note in case it may be of any use 
in recovering a lost page. I do not find 
Henry Waller in Allibone. 
THOMAS. 


“Camires.”—Steadily, if somewhat slowly 
for the scientific mind, superstitions are 
passing away. [t may well be that the 
practice of wearing “camires,” largely in 
vogue among semi-enlightened members of 
the Hebrew community of a quarter of a 
century ago, may to-day be oe out of 
fashion ; yet when I was a small boy study- 
ing the Talmud with my father, I used to 
watch him make many of these charms 
against the “ayin-horong” or “evil eye.” 
Any coin was suitable; generally smooth 
sixpences were pressed into service. The 
letter 7 (one of the letters forming the 
Tetragrammaton) was incised by a sharp 
saw right through the coin or graven so as 
to form an intaglio. It was afterwards 
worn round the child’s neck, from which 
under no pretence might it be removed, 
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This superstitious practice is severely referred 
to in the Talmud. It may well be that the 
phylacteries, which are a species of cameo 
work, were worn in pre-scientific times as 
medicinal or spiritual charms. The Arabians, 
who borrow largely from the Hebrews, call 
amulets “ cameas,” and our own word “cameo 
may possibly emanate from the Aramaic 
“ komeeong.” M. L. Breswar. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


Battte or Hastines.—Revisiting Battle 
Abbey recently, I was interested to notice 
that the guides still glibly inform tourists 
that Telham Hill is the spot where the Con- | 
queror “told off” his men before the battle, | 
and Caldbeck the point whence he “called | 
back” his victorious troops; and that the/ 
crowd, as of yore, complacently nudge each 
other in the ribs and repeat “ Tell ‘em, Telham, | 
see!” I thought that Lower conclusively | 
disposed of these fallacies a long time ago :— | 


** Neither does Telham Hill mean the place where | 
William ‘told ’em,’ i. e., counted his men, any more | 
than Caldbeck means the spot where the Conqueror 
—— back’ his men.”—‘ Hist. of Sussex,’ 1870, | 
p. ot. } 

As to the meaning of “Telham,” it would 
be instructive to have trustworthy evidence | 
of the early spellings of the name, so that de- 
finite opinions could be formed. Comparison | 
should probably be made with Telscombe, 
also in Sussex. Freeman abstains from con- | 
jecture ; so does the Duchess of Cleveland. | 

ut Walcott (‘Battle Abbey,’ twenty-first | 
edition, 1892, p. 56), dealing with the local 
appellations, gives a batch of etymologies | 
which is enough to make the ancient name- | 
givers turn in their graves. Doubtless much 
information on these points is buried in 
Sussex archeological papers. 

Hy. Harrison. 


Unirep Emprre Loyauists.—On 9 Nov. 
the United Empire Loyalists’ Association of 
Ontario celebrated the hundred and tenth 
anniversary of the passing of Lord Dor- 
chester’s “order in Council” at Quebec in 
1789. According to this order, all loyalists 
who had joined the cause of Great Britain 
before the Treaty of 1783 and their children 
were to be distinguished by the letters “U.E.” 
(United Empire), and, as Mr. Hugh Egerton 
reminds us in his most interesting work on 
British colonial policy, “the title U.E. became 
and has continued to be ‘a badge of honour 
and dignity’ treasured by eas as it is clung 
to by their descendants.” U.E. 


“SsamsBox.”—TI cannot find this word in any 
English it is probably familiar 
to every reader of this paper, as it constantly 


occurs in books relating to South Africa. It 
can be used either as a noun (a book has just 
been published called ‘ Under the Sjambok’) 
or as a verb (e.g., “I'd sjambok them out of 
the compound,” chap. ix. p. 89 of Bertram 
Mitford’s new book ‘John Ames’). It means 
“a whip” or “to whip,” and is a corruption 
of a Persian word, which, under the heads of 
*‘Chabouk’ and ‘Chawbuck,’ will be found 
in the ‘Historical English Dictionary,’ and 
doubtless reached the Cape through the 
medium of Malay. James Piatt, Jun. 


“Lex non scripta.”—A Dalziel telegram 
in the Liverpool Courier for 23 Oct. contained 
the following :— 


“An extraordinary incident took place in the 
Chancery Court in Jersey City (U.S.A.) this morn- 
ing (Saturday, October 21). Attorney Thomas 
Noonan was arguing a case in the presence of a 
crowded court, when a messenger entered and 
whispered a message to Judge Emery, who presided. 


| The judge suddenly announced that the Court would 


be adjourned for a quarter of an hour, and, address- 
ing Mr. Noonan, said, ‘The messenger tells me 
two men have insulted your wife at the next corner. 
I will adjourn the Court while you go and thrash 
them.’ Mr. Noonan ran out of the Court, found 
and chastised the men, left one of them senseless, 


' and then went back to the Court and completed his 


argument.” 
GEORGE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


PAaRNELL’s ‘Hymn TO CoNnTENTMENT.’--In 
his ‘ Eighteenth Century Literature,’ p. 137, 
_ Gosse says that Parnell’s ‘Hymn’ opens 
thus :— 

The silent heart which grief assails, 

Treads soft and lonesome o’er the vales. 
In this statement the critic, no doubt, is misled 
by himself, for these lines are the beginning of 
the extract from the ‘ Hymn to Contentment’ 
which he gives in Ward’s ‘English Poets,’ 
vol. iii. p. 136. As a matter of fact, there are 
eighteen lines in the hymn _ before the quota- 
tion given by Mr. Gosse. This is the opening 
of the poem :— 

Lovely, lasting peace of mind ! 

Sweet delight of human-kind ! 

Heavenly-born, and bred on high, 

To crown the favourites of the sky 

With more of happiness below, 

Than victors in a triumph know ! 
With customary critical felicity, Mr. Gosse 
insists on the poetical importance of this ode 
and also the same author's ‘ Night-Piece on 
Death.’ It is too common to find Parnell 
disposed of as the poet of the exquisite 
‘Hermit,’ and of that alone, and Mr. Gosse 
does good service by emphasizing the “real 
inspiration ” of these two odes. 

Tuomas Bayne, 
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Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“Hevupin.”—This word appears in Miss 
Baker’s ‘Glossary of Northamptonshire 
Words,’ 1854. It is explained to mean the 
piece of leather which connects the handstaff 
of a flail with the swingle, termed in some 
places the “middleband.” Is the word still 
used in Northamptonshire? Is it known in 
the neighbouring counties ? 

A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 


“ Herp.”—In Brogden’s ‘Lincolnshire Glos- 
sary,’ 1866, I find under this word the follow- 
ing sentence: “They wired in a long while, 
and the last thump herded him.” Can any 
Lincolnshire man tell me under what circum- 
stances such words would be appropriate ? 
Who are the people “ wiring in,” and who is 
the unlucky object “ herded ”? 

A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 


MacDowett Famity.—I should be glad if 
you could inform me about the MacDowell 
amily and its principal survivors. Any 
particulars, directly addressed, will be most 
gratefully received by 

G. C. MacDowe tt, LL.D., 
Professor at the Law Faculty. 
Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil. 


EuvsuLe THELWALL was elected from 
Westminster School to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1609. Any sestiodiens relating to 


Ropert GRAMMAGE OR GAMAGE was elected 
from Westminster School to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1607. Particulars of his 
parentage and subsequent one 


Coats or Arms Wanrtep. — Jaffray, of 
Dublin ; Mohun, of Wollaston, Notts ; Fur- 
ber, of Woolcombe, Dorset ; Crews, of Prynne. 
Devon ; Lytton, of Knebworth ; Sheffield, of 
Youghal ; Sampy, of Roosmoyle ; Jones, of 
Vessington, co. Meath ; Handcock, of Dublin. 
E. E. Tuoyts. 
Sulhamstead Park, Berks. 


[For the arms of Lytton see Burke's ‘ Peerage.’] 


Detorme.—Can any of your readers give 
me information as to the old French families 
of Delorme and Delarge, or tell me where I am 


likely to obtain such information? A Count 
Delorme, said to have been Chamberlain 
at the French Court, came to England as a 
refugee early in the eighteenth century, and 
settled at Chester. Is anything known of 
him or his descendants? What would be a 
probable cause of his flight ? 
R. M. PERKEs. 
Limpsfield, Surrey. 


“Gri.”—What kind of barley is grim? 
In E. F. Knight’s ‘Where Three Empires 
Meet’ is the following sentence :— 

“Here for the first time I tasted Lakadi beer 
or chung, which is made from grim, a species of 
barley that ripens at high altitudes.” 

R. HepGer WALLACE. 


Verses BY Eart oF Norrork.—Which of 
the Bigods, Earls of Norfolk, was the author 
of the following lines !— 

When I am in my castle of Bungey, 
Situate upon the river Waveney, 
I ne care for the King of Cockney. 


The lines are apparently quoted in Holinshed. 
H. T. B. 


BoupIccA REPULSED AT VERULAM. — I 
assume there is now no question that 
we must discard Boadicea for Boudicca, it 
being a mere duty to use the more correct 
name. In Spenser’s ‘Ruines of Time’ the 

t makes the Genius of Verulam (if such, 
indeed, the wailing woman was) say :— 
Bonduca, Britonnesse, 
Her mightie hoast against my bulwarkes brought. 


lifting up her brave heroick thought 
Bove women’s weaknes, with the Romanes fought, 
Fought, and in field against them thrice prevailed ; 
Yet was she foyld, when as she me assailed. 
What authority is there for the assertion 
that Boudicca was foiled at Verulam ? 
James Hooper. 
Norwich. 
{It is Bunduca in one edition, 1845.] 


“Ners.”—What is the origin of the old 
silver models of ships called “ nefs,” of which 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha exhibited 
a fine collection in London some years ago? 
They are often to be seen in museums or 
curiosity shops. What was the signification 
of their shape, and for what purpose were 
they used? Is there any truth in the idea 
that they have some connexion with the arms 
of the city of Paris, and that they were pre- 
sented to notable personages ? A. R. p 


A Forcotren Dramatic Autnor.—I should 
be glad to be informed of the date of the 
death of Wiiliam Collier, journalist and 
dramatic author, who was living in 1868 and 
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was then in his seventy-third year, havin 
been born at Bristol 19 Oct., 1795. Mr. Col- 
lier was theatrical and musical critic to the 
Court Journal in 1834-5, while that paper 
was under the management of Mr. H. Col- 
burn, agar and was also for many years 
sub-editor of the Gardeners’ Gazette and John 
Bull, and editor and part proprietor of the 
Court Gazette from 1838 to 1840. He was an 
occasional contributor to Bentley's Magazine, 
Fraser's Magazine, the Union, and other 
—— and was the author of several 
ramas and operettas, most of which are now 
forgotten, among which may be mentioned 
‘The Blacksmith,’ a musical drama produced 
at the Coburg Theatre (“Twas called the 
Coburg then, but now the Surrey ”), January, 
1834, with Miss P. Horton (afterwards Mrs. 
German Reed) and the Covent Garden com- 
ny ; ‘The Queen’s Jewel,’ one-act comedy, 
Garmvte Theatre, April, 1835, with Mrs. Nesbit 
and Mrs. Honey in the principal characters ; 
‘Is She a Woman?’ one-act comedietta, 
Queen’s Theatre, 26 Dec., 1835 ; ‘Kate Kear- 
ney, two-act comedietta, music by Alexander 
Lee, Queen’s Theatre, 3 Oct., 1836 ; ‘Rival 
Sergeants,’ musical burletta, Sadler’s Wells, 
5 April, 1847 ; ‘ Abduction,’ three-act drama, 
cas Theatre ; ‘Cousin Campbell’s Court- 
ship,’ one-act comedietta, Strand Theatre, 
with Mrs. Stirling and Mr. Alfred Wigan, 
1846 ; ‘The Portrait,’ one-act comedy, Queen’s 
Theatre ; ‘Rip Van Winkle,’ two-act drama, 
music by Charles Glover, Queen’s Theatre ; 
‘The Kiss; or, Bertha’s Bridal,’ musical 
drama, music by Clement White, Lyceum 
Theatre ; ‘Blighted Love,’ two-act 
Marylebone Theatre, under Mr. Watts’s 
management, 1850 ; ‘Our Borough Election,’ 
one-act farce, Marylebone Theatre; ‘The 
Banker,’ two-act drama, Chestnut Theatre, 
Philadelphia, 1848 Joun Hess. 


Starrorp Famity.—Information is sought 
respecting the ancestry of John Stafford, 
Mayor of Macclesfield in 1736. He wrote 
several letters in connexion with the visit of 
the Pretender (Prince Edward) to Maccles- 
field. JUBAL STaFForD. 

Stockport. 

Isaac Ware.—A bust of this architect (died 
1766) was executed by Roubiliac. Can any 
reader say where it is? It is represented by 
an engraving in the Prints and Drawings 
Department, British Museum, and doubtless 
elsewhere, but where is the bust ? 

John Thomas Smith, formerly Keeper of 
the Prints and Drawings, gives us in his book 
*Nollekens and his Times’ (ii. 206) the story 
of Isaac Ware, who related it when sitting to 


Roubiliac for the bust. He was a little 
chimney-sweep when found sketching on the 
stones with a bit of chalk the Banqueting 
Hall of Inigo Jones at Whitehall, and his 
natural ability so struck the observer—“a 
gentleman of considerable taste and fortune,” 
now thought to have been the Earl of Bur- 
lington — that he bought out the lad’s ap- 
prenticeship and had him educated as an 
architect. 

Mr. Smith adds a note to the effect that 
“early in life he engraved a very indifferent 
late of Ware’s bust, which was one of Rou- 
Diliae’s best performances.” Would he had 
named the then sessor of the bust (1828) ! 
I have sought it in Sir John Soane’s Museum 
as a likely place, but fruitlessly. Mr. Smith’s 
engraving is, no doubt, that at the British 
Museum ; it is perhaps not a very excellent 
work of art, but it carries the conviction that 
as a likeness of Ware it is good and cha- 
racteristic. The architect has his niche in 
the Temple of Fame, 7.2. the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography. W. L. Rutrton. 


Wuarncuirre.—What was the old 
of this name ? H. T. B. 


Pewrer AND ITs Marks.— Is any book pub- 
lished determining the authenticity of marks, 
&c., on pewter, which to me is a very inter- 
esting subject, and doubtless would be to 
those persons possessing a collection, or who 
have pieces which possibly have been in their 
family for many years, and who are unable 
to put any approximate date to them? Pewter 
is of considerable antiquity. I have a tankard 
that was found in a loft, where it had been 
for over one hundred and twenty years, and 
shows signs of having been well used before 
that time; and I have several pieces with 
different official marks on them, which may 
imply a foreign or country (by which I mean 
made out of London) manufacture, or a dif- 
ferent degree of fineness in the alloy, as my 
pewter varies in weight and density, some 
pieces being soft and ductile, with a remark- 
able gris de perle sheen and evidently a certain 
quantity of silver in them, while others are 
hard and metallic, which looks as if more tin 
had entered into their composition. Both sorts 
have official marks, and it would be inter- 
esting to know if all sorts were stamped in- 
discriminately, or if there was a distinctive 
mark for the better sort. In old days each 
shop had its different sign, and therefore 
various badges are stamped on the back, 
showing from which shop they emanated. I 
believe the Goldsmiths’ Company long ago 
obtained an injunction against the pewterers 


for infringing their marks, and, of course, 
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those pieces so stamped are of considerable 
e, and pieces that appear to me to be 
of more recent origin lack those marks, 
but have instead another official stamp. 
have dishes, &c., with the old mark that some 
up-to-date vandals have electro-plated. I 
think the subject worthy of more elucidation 
because pewter is an article that at one time 
took a high rank, for 1 have seen some sets 
with gadrooned and scolloped edges and an 
elaborate crest and coat of arms. These were 
evidently not made for servants’ use, but were 
doubtless for many years the chief dinner 
service of some wealthy and important per- 
sonage. There are several historic country 
seats where a quantity of beautiful pewter 
is stowed away as lumber and never sees 
the light. Pewter is an article which is no 
longer made, and which, unfortunately, in 
many cases has been cast aside as old 
metal. A dealer at Bury St. Edmunds told 
me that years ago he had had tons, as he de- 
scribed it, through his hands, but had never 
paid much attention to it. Downstairs it has 
me way to cracked china plates and burnt, 
iscoloured dishes. 1 can remember my great- 
uncle’s servants’ hall with a large mansard 
roof, the walls decorated with stags’ head 
with a long broad table laid for the servants 
dinner, with bright pewter plates and dishe 
buckhorn -handled knives and forks, an 
large brilliant iridescent copper flagons for 
beer down the centre, which was a sight to be 
remembered. ‘I am afraid I havetrespassed too 
much on your good nature ; but as many per- 
sons have pewter in their possession, it may 
interest them to know something concerning 
its history, and induce them to look upon it 
with more respect than they have done 
hitherto. J. A. 
[The question was asked 2™* §S. vii. 495; and, 
again, 6% S. xi. 269. See also 4 S. iv. 363, 521; 7” 
8. vii. 248; x. 449, 498; xi. 96, 196; 8 S. ix. 167, 
294, 335, 375. Some papers appeared in the Religuary, 
but no work dealing satisfactorily with the subject 
seems to exist, though such is called for.]} 


“THE sTARRY GALILEO.”—Who wrote these 
words 


PRESERVATION OF SILK Banners. —- Will 
oil or anything tend to preserve some valuable 
silk heraldic banners painted fifty years ago ? 

C. T. J. Moore. 

Frampton Hall, near Boston. 


Wipow’s Peak.—A peak, says Johnson, 
means “(2) the rising point of a woman's 
headdress.” It was certainly a special part 
of a widow’s headdress, as we learn from 
Palsgrave (1530), who explains Fr. “ Biquo- , 
quet,”“ Peake of a ladyes mourning heed.” 


Cotgrave re - substituting “hood” for 
— 3 and Addison (‘ Rosamond,’ IIT. iv.) 
as :— 


Thou should’st thy husband’s death bewail 

In sable vesture, Peak and Veil. 
Longfellow in ‘ Kavanagh, ’c. viii., says of Miss 
Sally Manchester, a and chambermaid : 
“She had on her forehead what is sometimes 
denominated a ‘ widow’s peak,’ that is to say, 
her hair grew down to a point in the middle.’ 
It is a noteworthy feature ; and when em- 
phasized by throwing the hair back instead 
of parting it down the middle, a very hana- 
some feature. I remember long ago hearing it 
called a widow's point. Was it so called by 
mere misappropriation of the name for the 
headdress? In this new application it could 
scarcely become a special property of widows. 
If a woman had it not by nature, she would 
not be likely to affect it in widowhood by 
cutting back the hair on the sides. 

C. B. Mount. 


MEDAL For NavaARINo.—I see a complaint 
in a daily paper that no medal has yet been 
issued to troops engaged some two years 
back in one of our African campaigns. This 
recalls to my mind that my father’s medal 


‘; | for Navarino (1827) was not issued till 1848. 


I have it by me, and it bears our Queen’s 
head with the latter date. Can this long 
delay be explained? Many officers and men 
must have passed away between these dates ; 
and it would seem that economy must have 
had something to do with it. NAVALIs. 


Beplics. 


WHARTON BARONY BY PATENT. 
(9% 8. iv. 381.) 

In answer to A. C. H. I may state that 
no patent for the Wharton barony is in 
existence at the Record Office, although the 
Writs of Sununons to the first Baron Wharton 
to attend various Parliaments of Henry VIII. 
and others are still to be found there. The 
whole evidence for the existence of a patent 
is based, firstly, upon a despatch from Lord 
Hertford and Sadleir, Bishop of Durham, 
recording “the presentation of Letters Patent 
for their peerages” to Lords Wharton and 
Eure at Newcastle-on-Tyne in March, 1543/4. 
This is now amongst the Hamilton papers in 
the British Museum. As the same sentence 
mentions “ Letters Patent for the Governors 
of Wark,” &c., and “ Letters Patent” for some 
other object, it is just possible that the 
“Letters Patent” for the peerage may be a 
slip of the clerk's. 


q 
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The second piece of evidence is a memo-| is, of course, possible that the patent for the 
randum said to be by Philip, fourth Lord | Wharton peerage found its way with him to 
Wharton, amongst the Carte MSS. in the | Spain, as he seems to have had several family 
Bodleian Library, stating (as a correction to | valuables with him, in which case it probably 
Dugdale’s ‘ Peerage’) “that the Peerage of | was with him when he died in 1731 at the 
Wharton was founded by Patent, and not by | convent of Poblet in Catalonia, so that even 
Writ.” now it might turn up amongst the relics of 

The paper is certainly not in Lord | convent libraries and muniment rooms pre- 
Wharton’s writing, but was wrongly attri-| served at Madrid, Barcelona, and elsewhere 
buted to him by the compiler of the MS.|inSpain. As he was colonel of the regiment 
index to the volume, which dates from about | of Hibernia in the Spanish service and a 
1750. It is significant that the correction is | person of great notoriety, his death was cer- 
not adopted by Carte himself in some MS. | tainly reported officially to the authorities at 
corrections he made in a copy of Dugdale’s | Madrid, and, as usual in such cases, precau- 
‘Peerage’ now in the Bodleian tenes tions would be taken for the preservation of 
although several other statements contained | his papers, some of which are now amongst 
in the paper are. On the whole, therefore,| the Anglo-Spanish MSS. in the British 
it seems safest to conclude that no “patent” | Museum. But, as the case stands at present, 
for the Wharton peerage ever existed, but | the barony of Wharton must be held to be a 
that, like Lords Vous of Harrowden and | barony by writ, as it was declared to be by 
Windsor, Lord Wharton was summoned to/| the House of Lords in 1845. V. H. 
the House of Peers by writ, and, consequently, ees 
the barony goes in the female line. It isim-| “Typpry” (9 S. iv. 345, 425).—In my _ note 
| aceagp that many private yopers of Philip, | at the first reference I did not claim that I 
Juke of Wharton, are still in existence.) had made a discovery ; but I was not aware 
Some are to be found in the MSS. Depart-| that it had been noted before. The word is in 
ment of the British Museum. | Grose’s ‘ Dictionary,’ where it may have been 

May I venture to suggest that if the patent | seen by very many people. Pror. SKEAT 
ever existed, or if it be still in existence, it | tells us that he has “said this twice,” that 
might be in one or other of the following | the word “is Anglo-Indian, but it was taken 
libraries or muniment rooms: Duke of to India by Englishmen, being of provincial 
Buccleuch’s ; Earl of Ancaster’s, representing | English origin.” 1 do not know where he 
heirs of Philip, fourth Lord Wharton, by his | has “said this twice,” for, on looking into 
first wife Elizabeth Wandesford ; Sir Simon | his ‘ Etymological Dictionary,’ I-fail to find 
Lockhart’s, representing the Lockhart family, | “tiffin” at all. Referring to the ‘Supple- 
into which the Hon. Philadelphia Wharton | ment,’ however, I find it with a quotation 
married ; those belonging to representatives | from Wedgwood, who cites Grose, on which 
of Lord Protector Seymour, such as the Duke | Pror. SkEAT remarks, “I cannot find it in 
of Somerset or Lord Hertford? Finally, con- | Grose (ed 1790).” Well, I have now given 
sidering how many of the Hertford papers | him the correct reference to Grose’s edition 
found their way into the Hamilton coilec- | of 1785; and the same explanation is to be 
tion, I should be very sorry, were I claiming | found in that of 1823. If it does not occur 
the peerage, to leave the papers sold from |in the intermediate editions, it is a strange 
that collection to the German Government, | thing. JULIAN MARSHALL. 
and now, I believe, at Berlin, uninvestigated. : 
I may add that Philip, fourth Lord Wharton,| CHURCHES WASHED AWAY BY THE SEA 
was evidently a great student of peerage law, (9 S. iv. 249, 330, 426).—Four or five years 
as long notes taken for him of trials relating | 280 I saw a church standing in the sea, close 
to claims for titles exist in the Bodleian |to Happisburgh, in Norfolk. One could 
Library. walk to it at low tide. It has, I believe, 

It would be interesting to know if Philip, - wn - 
Duke of Wharton, thought any of his titles | #20ther church in the sea were visible in the 
could go to females. In a paper in the MSS. | 88me neighbourhood, but the names of the 
Department of the British Museum, purport- | Places escape me. H. K. H. 
ing to be a “copy” of his letter of June,| The Saxon princess Eanswyth founded 
1726, from Madrid, to his sister Lady Jane | a riory upon the cliff at Folkestone, and 
Holt, written to explain his conversion to de dented its chapel to the honour of 
Jacobitism, he speaks of “all the honours of| St. Peter. She was, in due course, buried 
our family ” becoming extinct with him; but} within its walls. The old historian Lombard 
such a random assertion is of little value. It| records that the encroaching sea destroyed 


since fallen down. I fancy the ruins of 
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the whole building, but that fortunately the 
saintly relics did not share the fate of the 
general fabric, but were piously removed to 
a new church which stood upon the site of 
the present fine old parish church (since 
mainly rebuilt), dedicated to St. Mary and 
St. Eanswyth. There, deposited in the 
thirteenth-century wall, close by the altar, 
they appear to have rested secure and un- 
disturbed until unearthed in an unexpected 
manner (by myself) in June, 1885. 
Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


The old church at Whitby will soon share 
this fate. Tradition says that it was 
built at a distance from the sea. Are not 
there said to be several churches under the 
Goodwin Sands ? E. E. Tuoyrs. 


‘SESAME AND Litres’ (9 S. iv. 380).—The 
passage quoted will be easily understood if 
the reader will refer to Ezekiel viii. 7-12. 
How grateful we and our successors ought to 
be that Ruskin knew his Bible so well! How 
instructive and forceful are his allusions to 
the sacred Scriptures ! James HALL. 

Lindum House, Nantwich. 

[Many other replies are acknowledged. } 


“As SURE AS THERE IS A HIP ON A GOAT” 
(9 S. iv. 187).—I find in ‘ Hudibras’ these 
words :— 

So shepherds use 
To set the same mark on the hip, 
Both of their sound and rotten sheep. 
Atrrep J. Kina. 
101, Sandmere Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


“Prert” (9° S. iv. 328).—Charles Kingsley 


things. Cider when bright and sparkling is 
said to be peart. Up here in the North 
(cf. Heslop, ‘Northumberland Words’) we 
have peart=pert, lively, forward; also im- 
aeovel in health or appearance, said of 
animals generally —“ It ina a vast pearter.” 
The Pilgrim Fathers carried the word over to 
America ; hence we have in Col. John Hay’s 
‘Little Breeches’ the child of four, who was 

Peart and chipper and sassy, 

Always ready to swear and fight ; 
and who, being lost in a snowstorm, was 
found in the shed “where they shut up the 
lambs at night ” :— 

And thar sot Little Breeches and chirped 

As peart as ever you see. 
See also ‘N. & Q.,’ 1* 8S. ii. 276 ; xi. 114, 232, 
244, 274. Ricu. WELForRD. 


“Per pro” (9 §. iii. 468 ; iv. 38, 76).—At 
the last reference early examples of the 
phrase are said to be desired. Here is one 
from Peter Candidus December, master of 
correspondence to Pope Nicholas V. A letter 
concerning Appian, preserved at Florence (in 
the Central Royal Archives, among the Medi- 
cean ecclesiastical parchments, No. 36), dated 
7 Dee., 1450, he heads “per procuratione 
Nicholas V.” Prof. Mendelssohn vouches for 
the accuracy of the transcript. 

HIPPocLIDEs. 


PoLKINGHORN (9 §. iv. 108, 214, 311).--No 
one seems to have thought of comparing this 
name with similar ones in other Celtic dis- 
tricts. There is at least one Kinghorn in 
Scotland, and Kinghorn occurs as a surname 
amongst us. The old Scotch etymologists 


learnt this good old word in the West 
Country he loved so well, and spelt it after | 
his own fashion, a fashion better than that of | 
Halliwell, peart (q.v.), or of others who have | 
had occasion to write it. No word in literary | 
English precisely expresses the idea of peart, 
least of any does pert. In this latter there is 
a decided implication of impudence, and it is | 
anything but a word of praise, whereas peart | 
conveys the impression of sprightly liveliness, | 
of a joyous, healthy, fresh, happy condition, | 
in the person or animal to which it is applied. | 
“So peart’s a cock rabbin” is one of our | 
every-day similes, and is but a variant of that | 
in the ‘Water Babies.’ Of a child who had 
been drooping and ill I heard it said quite 
lately, “Her’s better, thank ’ee—her do look 
up peartlike again now.” 
F. T. Etwortuy. 


The ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary ’ states that 


maintained that the Fife place of that name 
meant “Green or Blue Point” (Gael. cinn 
gorm) ; the new school prefers “ Head of the 
Horn, Bend, or Corner” (Gael. cian ciirn ; 
nom. corn). 

The Cornish pol-gan-hoern, “ iron pool,” has 
been shown by a local correspondent to be 
inapplicable. Polkiaghors is the designation 
of a small estate only. Is it not quite possible 
that the latter part of the name embodies the 
cognomen of an ancient owner of the estate, 
and that Polkinghorn therefore represents 
simply Kinghorn’s Pool? I do not think this 
is an unreasonable suggestion; but local 
records should be searched for the earliest 
spellings. We ought, at any rate, to be 


spared the etymological atrocity involved in 
“the pool or marsh in the horn-like valley 


belonging to the king.” Hy. Harrison. 


THe Ortcin or “Tres” (9% iv. 308, 352). 


péart is still in use in many parts of England |—Other similar phrases, some of them old, 


=lively, brisk ; applied to both persons and|are convincing enough that the coffee- 
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house-and-waiter theory will not hold water 
unless it can be proved that the word 

tip,” going about at present apparently 
without “7 approved etymological origin, 
is, after all, derived from the three letters 
‘T.[ P.” But who ever heard of such a box 
being placed outside coffee-houses, except at 
Button’s, in which case it was to receive lite- 
rary contributions? If such a box had been 
in use, would it not have been labelled 
“vails,” the current term for “douceurs” 
and “ pourboires” ; and were such gifts made 
on entering or leaving the coffee-house ? That 
to “tip” meant to “give” is clear in the 
connexion of “tipping the traveller,” mean- 
ing to humbug a guest at an inn, &c., with 
travellers’ yarns; to “tip the double,” to 
decamp ; to “tip the grampus,” an old sea- 
faring phrase for ducking a skulker for being 
asleep on his watch; to “tip a stave,” to 
sing ; to “tip one’s rags a gallop” (thieves’ 
slang), to run away. Then there is the slang 
or sporting expression “the straight tip,” @.e., 
the bond fide gift of information regarding 
the prospects of success of a horse in a race. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcnakt. 


Prior's ‘ Chaste Florimel,’ perhaps, is earlier 
than the quotation from Swift, and supplies 
the line 

Oh ! tip me but another crown. 
Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


“MISEGUN BEANS” iv. 


we have all heard of Mexican beans—thoug 
this writer is unable to name the precise 
variety. There is a garden bean that used 
to be known as Mexican, long before we 
knew anything about the ving sort. 

ELwortnry. 


_ This is evidently for Mazagan bean. This 
is the earliest sort of broad bean, usually 
sown in autumn. The name is from 
Mazagan, a Portuguese settlement on the 


African coast. 
J. G. Wattace-James, M.B. 
Haddington. 


The gardener should have said Mazagan 
(Mazighan) beans, to be correct. Mazagan 
is on the coast of Morvecco, and the beans, a 
small and early variety of Kuba vulgaris, are 
so called because such beans grow wild near 
the town. See the ‘Imperial Dictionary.’ 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 

Manchester. 


“Gop's FIRST CREATURE, WHICH WAS LIGHT” 
(9 5. iv. 398).—I suppose the reference to be 
to a saying of Bacon’s in his ‘Essay on 


Truth’: “The first creature of God, in the 
works of the Days, was the Light of the 
Sense ; the last was the Light of Reason.” 
C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
th. 


If these words are not quoted directly from 
Bacon, they express the opening of ‘The 
Writer’s Prayer’: “Thou, 5 Father, who 
gavest the visible light as the first-born of 
Thy creatures.” 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


TrapE=Roap (9 §. iv. 186, 256, 312).— 
J.G. Kohl, ‘ Austria’ (London, Chapman & 
Hall, 1843), says, sv. ‘Galicia,’ Yaroslav, 
p. 476 :— 

“We met la herds of oxen on the road to 
Lanzut, a castle and villa belonging to the 
Potockis where a cattle-market was about to be 
held. The cattle consisted chiefly of the gray oxen 
of the steppes. Thousands of these patient animals 
have wandered through the Carpathians every year 
for centuries, to nourish with their flesh Vienna 
and the countries through which they pass. We 
traced them the whole way from Bukovina to the 
c pital, in the regular and peculiar furrows which 


| they have drawn across every road, by the uniform 


tread, each treading in the footsteps of his pre- 
decessor.” 
This ancient cattle-trade road is nearer the 
capital called the “ Butchers’ Road.” 
Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


Eart Marsnat’s Court §. iv. 

The books called “Earl Marshal’s Books” 

from the time of Queen Elizabeth are kept at 

the Heralds’ College, Queen Victoria Street, 

E.C. EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“ PoLpeR”: “ LoopHoLe” (9% §. iv. 347).— 
PALAMEDEs’s guess is most charming. Littré 
was on the right track, for he wrote (s.v. 
‘ Polder’) “ se rapport a l'anglais pool, allemand 
Pfuhl, marais, et probablement au latin 
palus.” It may be amusing to quote in this 


connexion the etymology given in Carl 
Sachs’s German - French dictionary, a 
deserving work from other points of 


view: “ Vom lateinischen pullartum, Hiihner- 
behailter.” Polder explained as “ hen-roost ”! 
In French, poulailles is a familiar synonym of 
paradis, viz., the upper gallery of a theatre. 
Gatpoz. 
22, Rue Servandoni, Paris. 


No such adjective as paludarius occurs 
eitherinancient orin medizval Latin—atleas 
I failed to find it in White and Riddle, anc 
in Ducange. According to Kilian’s Dutch- 


Latin dictionary (Utrecht, 1777) the word 
polder, and the supposed Latin poldrus, 1.e., 
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*palus marina, pratum litorale, insula parva,” 
was so called, perhaps, “quod e stagnis, que 
sed vulgariter dicuntur, recuperata fuerit.” 
‘rom the Dutch, polder has also entered the 
modern High German, where Polder is used 
as a loan-word. Thus it is explained by 
Lexer, in vol. vii. of Grimm's German dict., 
as “angeschwemmtes, rings eingedeichtes 
Land.” In the East Frisian-German dialect 
itis called poller or polder, and Doornkaat- 
Koolman is probably upon the right track in 
deriving it from pél, t.¢., pool or marshy 
land = Latin palus (see his ‘ Dictionary of the 
East Frisian Dialect,’ vol. ii., —, 1882). 


KREBs. 
Oxford. 


PALAMEDEs says that in Zuid Holland udder 
is used in the sense of English udder. Cf. 
our dialectal e/der, common in the Isle of 
Axholme and in other places. Cc. C. B 


Prixce AuGustus or Prussia (9 S. iv. 
397).—Born in 1790, died in 1843, the last of 
the collateral branch of Prussia.’ His father 
was Augustus Ferdinand, his mother Prin- 
cess Anne Eliza Louisa of Brandenburg- 
Schwerin. He studied war, artillery especially, 
and made his first campaign in 1806 against 
France. He was taken prisoner at Prenzlau, 
and carried by Napoleon to Berlin. As a 
prisoner of war he was at Nancy, Soissons, 
and Paris, receiving his freedom at the Peace 
of Tilsit. He then applied himself to the 
reorganization of the Prussian army, and 
fought in the campaigns following the retreat 
fron Russia, and also at Waterloo. He was 
an active and vigorous man. There can be 
little difficulty in finding something about 
him, considering the events in which he 
distinguished himself. There is a_ short 
sketch of his life in Didot’s ‘ Biographie.’ 

From the fact that R. B. 3. mentions 
artillery, I conclude this prince to be the 
Augustus referred to. But there was another 
Prince of Prussia, brother 
of Frederick the Great. He was a fine soldier, 
but incurred his brother's displeasure in a 
later campaign. He died in 1758 at the age 
of thirty-six. GrorGE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Frederick William Henry Augustus, Prince 
of Prussia, General of Infantry and Inspector- 
General and Chief of Artillery, was born 
19 September, 1779, at Friedrichsfelde. He 
was the ypousoest son of Prince Augustus 
Ferdinand, the brother of Frederick the 
Great, and the Margravine Anna Elizabeth 
Louisa of Brandenburg-Schwedt. In 1806, as 
chief of a battalion of grenadiers, he took 
part in the battle of Jena. At Prenzlau he 


was taken prisoner by the French, and held 
in captivity for thirteen months. In August, 
1808, he was made Major-General and Chief 
of Artillery. He gained further experience 


}and promotion during the frequent fighting 
'of 1813 and 1815, and died at Bromberg in 


1843. On account of his services the Kast 
Prussian Regiment of Field Artillery is called 
the Prince Augustus of Prussia No. 1 Field 
Artillery Regiment. See Brockhaus’s ‘ Kon- 
versations- Lexikon,’ ti. 124. 
ArtTHuR MAYALL. 
(Other replies acknowledged. ] 


Foot Outiines Aas ReEcorps oF A _ PIL- 
GRIMAGE oR Visit (9% iv. 306).—Perhaps 
the following references to sacred footprints 
may be of some service to Mr. GREEN: the 
Egyptian instance of the sandal of Perseus 
at Chemmis (Herodotus, ii. 91, with Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson’s note ; Rawlinson, ii. 147) ; those 
of S. Remadi at Spa and of the devil in the 
gorge of Borrowdale (Southey, ‘Common- 
place Book,’ iii. 562); of the Irish magic 
cow, like those of the Hindu Kapila (Borlase, 
‘Irish Dolmens,’ iii. 885; * Mahabharata, 
Vana Parva,’ Ray’s translation, ii. 271). The 
footmark of Buddha at Adam’s Peak in 
Ceylon is discussed by Yule (‘ Marco Polo,’ 
ii. 260 seg.; ‘Cathay,’ ii. 359) ; Cunningham 
(‘ Bhilsa Topes,’ 107, 112); Tennent (‘ Ceylon,’ 
ii. 132); Renaudot (‘Ancient Accounts of 
India and China,’ 3). The print of the foot 
of St. Magnus is to seen in the Kirk of 
Burrich in South Ronaldshaw, in Orkney 
(Pennant, ‘Tour in Scotland’; in Pinkerton, 
* Voyages,’ iii. 159, 692). 

In Western America there are cases of 
footmarks of Quetzalcoatl and Wixepecocha 
(Bancroft, ‘ Native Races,’ iii. 275, 455). 

In India such marks abound. I may refer 
for sume instances to my ‘ Popular Religion 
and Folk-lore of Northern India,’ second 
edition, ii. 199 seg. To these may be added 
from the Bombay Presidency one of the 
Prophet at Ahmadabad (‘ Bombay Gazetteer,’ 
iv. 291, note); of a cow on a lingam at 
Balachari, in Kathiawar (ibid., viii. 375) ; of 
the Mahratta hero Sivaji at Malvan, in 
Ratnagiri (¢did., x. 350); two at Marol, in 
Thana (chid., xiv. 229); of the saint Datta- 
treya at Tungar, in Thana (:4:d., xiv. 367) ; 
of a cow at Virar, in Thana (cid, xiv. 382, 
389); engravings of such marks are given 
in plate xiv., 390, 392 ; of Mankes- 
war, an attendant of Siva, at Gokarna, in 
Kanara (thid., xv. (2), 294); of Rama, at 
Nasik (¢did., xvi. 518 ; cf. Growse, ‘ Ramayana 
of Tulasi Das,’ 321); a modern instance on 
the tomb of a Hindu mason at Khandala, 
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who died when the railway was being built 
(ehid., xviii. (3) 236) ; and many others. 

Reference may also be made to the Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, vii. 371 ; 
xv. 104; xx. 379; and to‘N. & Q.,’ 2™S. ii. 
449 ; 3" S. viii. 434; ix. 39, 126, 463; 5% §S. 
vi. 66; Panjab Notes and Queries, i. 84; 
Folk-lore, vi. 28; Mackenzie, ‘Manual of 
Kistna,’ 192; Cox, Stuart, ‘North Arcot,’ 
ii. 348. 

On the question of the possible origin of 
these marks Prof. E. B. Tylor has some 
remarks in his ‘Researches into the Early 
History of Mankind,’ 115 seqq. 

WILLIAM CROOKE. 


One of the most famous foot outlines or 
impressions in the world is the reputed one 
of Buddha on the summit of Adam’s Peak, in 
Ceylon. It is described fully in Tennent’s 
‘Ceylon’ and Skeen’s ‘ Adam’s Peak.’ 

DonaLp Fereuson. 


Cutting the outline of a shoe-sole on the 
lead of a church tower is an old custom. 
In my experience it was commonly done 
with the point of the blade of a pocket knife, 
by a motion of the wrist producing a sort of 
“herring-bone” outline. Sometimes initials 
were cut inside the outline. Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes in his autobiography records that on 
27 August, 1627, the compass of his wife’s 
foot was cut upon the leads of King’s Chapel, 
Cambridge, and herarms in a small escutcheon 
added within the compass. This sort of thing 


used to be done much as initials are cut in | 


the bark of a tree, the temptation being in 
the softness of the lead. Losuc. 


On the roof of the tower of Winteringham 
Church, Lincolnshire, is a foot outline enclos- 
ing the name of Henry Kirke White, the 
poet, who spent some time at the rectory 
there. J 

Durham. 


A gigantic footprint in a slab of grey 
stone in the Indian section of the ethno- 
logical gallery of the British Museum was a 
familiar object to me as a boy on occasional 
visits tomy grandaunt at No. 51 opposite. The 
business premises were those of her nephew, 
the late Mr. W. Jeakes. In 1893 I noticed 
that some vandal had cut deep, striding foot- 
steps along the top of the earthwork on the 
Devil's Dike, Brighton, xresumably with the 


view of enforcing the idlelegend. Is not the | 


footstep of William III. shown where he 
landed in Torbay? The subject is an ex- 
pansive one. Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


Very numerous replies to the same effect are 
acknowledged. ] 


ComPENSATION TO Bryan, Lorp Farrrax 
(9% S. iv. 399, 427).—The House of Commons 
passed a resolution on 18 June, 1808, that a 
sum not exceeding 2,000/. should be granted 
to Lieut.-General Philip Martin as compensa- 
tion “for the loss sustained by him of the 
»roperty to which he was entitled in the 
cine of Virginia in the United States of 
America, as representative of the late os 
Lord Fairfax” (‘Journals of the House o 
Commons,’ vol. Ixiii. p. 452). Lieut.-General 
Martin’s petition is set out on pp. 276, 277 of 
the previous volume of the ‘Journals.’ I may 
point out to H. 8. that Bryan, Lord Fairfax, 
died in 1802, so that compensation could not 
have been voted to him by the House of 
Commons in 1808. G. F. R. 


Joun Burt or Frencu Orter S. iii. 
242, 378; iv. 56)—The London Guildhall 
Library has the three parts of ‘ Law is a 
Bottomless Pit’ and the ‘Calendar of Cha- 
racters,’ with their full names in MS., all in 
one volume with the “ Story of the St. Alb-ns 
Ghost, or the Apparition of Mother Haggy ; 
collected from the best Manuscripts,” London, 
1712, 16 pages. Arbuthnot seems to spell 
| remarkably like us for one who still used a 


capital for every substantive, a practice, 
as Franklin explained, far more needed in 
English than in any other ae. 

E. L. Garpetr. 


THe Name Swice (9* §. iv. 329).—Bow- 
ditch’s ‘Suffolk Surnames’ gives one entr of 
‘the above name: “Mr. Swigg is town clerk 
jat Picton, C.W.” It is probably a corrupt 
form of some German name. Ferguson, in 
| his ‘Surnames as a Science,’ 1884, gives in a 
| list of names, the form of which is not so 
| clear, O.G. Suigaut for Suidgaud, the sur- 
names Swigget, Sweetcock. 

JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


May Roap We tt, Accrincton (9" S. iv. 396). 
—In connexion with Mr. Boyxe’s note on this 
place it may be well to point out that there is 
on the boundary line between the ee of 
Burringham and East Butterwick, near he 
a place which formerly went by the name o 
Merehole or Marehole. It is on the eastern 
'side of the Trent, at a point where the river 
| bank broke somewhere about a hundred and 

fifty years ago, and as a consequence a wide 
onl ie hole was scooped out by the inrush 


of water. This hole was destroyed by my 
grandfather, Thomas Peacock, a little more 
than a century ago, when he caused a wide 
idrain to be made, which still goes by his 
‘name. Mere, or Meere, signifies here a mark 
|or boundary between one manor or parish 
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and another, and this, there can be little 
doubt, is the origin of the name in the above 
instance, for Merehole not only was on the 
boundary line between two townships, but 
also separated the manor of Kirton from that 
of Bottesford. 

It may be useful to point out that a road 
dividing the parish of Winterton from that 
of Winteringham is called the Mere. 

Epwarp PEAcock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Mr. BoyLe raises an interesting question 
about the holy wells of Lancashire. His 
suggestion that the well was dedicated to 
St. Mary, on the face of it, seems probable. 


Essex, where Sir Edward possessed a family 
estate. The maiden name of my great-great- 
grandmother, the wife of Scarlet Browne 
whose daughter, Elizabeth Browne, married 
Henry Bell, of Wallington Hall, was Mary 
Clarke. This, I think, gives a reasonable clue 
to the origin of the ownership of the portrait 
by the Bell family, through whom it has 
come to me. Can any of your readers help 
me to a pedigree of descent of Mary Clarke, 
afterwards wife of Scarlet Browne, from 
George and Sarah above named ? 
Joun H. Jossetyn. 
Ipswich. 


“OUTLANDER” (9 §. iv. 396).—The equi- 


The 1848 six-inch Ordnance maps of Lanca- 
shire (one hundred and eighteen in number) 
record the existence of a considerable number 
of these holy wells. Some are dedicated to 
men, as St. Oswald’s Well, near Winwick ; 
St. Thomas’s Well, near Windlesham Abbey ; 
St. Patrick’s Well, two miles north of Lan- 
caster ; St. John’s Well, near Ribchester ; 
and Monk’s Well, Wavertree. Many are 
dedicated to female saints. Thus we have 


St. Mary’s and St. Anne’s Wells, Pen- 
wortham ; St. Katherine’s Well, three miles | 
west of Preston, on the north bank of the | 
Ribble ; St. Ann’s Well, one and a half miles | 
north of Goosnargh; another St. Anne’s 
Well is near Rainhill ; and we have St. Mary’s 
Well at Fernyhalgh. Then there is the 
Maudlin Well (probably a_ corruption of 
Magdalen), just outside Lathom Park. St. 
Helen (or St. Ellen) was a favourite saint with 
well-worshippers, for several instances occur 
in this part of England, where the custom of 
throwing in pins is even now in one or two 
cases still maintained. Henry Tayior. | 

Birklands, Southport. | 


Bowyer (9 8. iv. 418).—A John Bowyer, | 
son of John Bowyer, of “Camerwell,” Surrey, 
by Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress of Robert 
Draper, died in 1623 sp. His wife was | 
Emma, daughter of Will. Bynd, of Wakebridge. | 
He had a nephew of the same name, son of 
his brother Gregory, but this John’s elder | 
brother Edmund was only nineteen in 1623, 
and John himself must have been too young. 
The pedigree is given in ‘Surrey Visitation, 
1623. 

Aston Clinton. 


Portrait or Speaker Sir Epwarp Tur- | 
NouR (9 S. iv. 249, 333).—I have now ascer- 
tained that Sir Edward Turnour’s daughter 
Sarah married George Clarke, of Watford, | 
co. Northampton, and died, a widow, 30 Octo- | 
ber, 1722, She was buried at Little Parndon, 


valent word @t-lenda occurs in Anglo- 
Saxon. Thus, in Wright’s ‘ Vocab.,’ 233, 39, 
we find the gloss: “ Hrul, 7. peregrinus, 
alienus, itlenda” ; and just above (1. 17) we 
find the plural form: “ Hrtorres,i. exules, pere- 
grin, itlendan.” We also find the adj. atlende, 
foreign, and the adj. atlendisc, outlandish. 
See the new edition, by Toller, of Bosworth’s 
*A.-S. Dictionary.’ Water W. SKEAT. 


Mr. Hieuam will find the adjective “out- 
landish” in a far more widely known work 
than the one he mentions, viz. in the 
A.V. of the Old Testament: “ Nevertheless 
even him [Solomon] did outlandish women 
cause to sin” (Nehemiah xiii. 26). Also in 
all the editions of Coles’s ‘English - Latin 
Dictionary’ from 1667 onwards will be found 
“Outlandish, externus,” and “ An outlandish 
man or woman, alienigena.” The words are, 
in fact, more frequently to be met with 
than the now usual terms “foreign” and 
“foreigner” in the literature of the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries. 

W. R. Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


See ‘N. & Q., 1* S. i. 315. Anthony 
Wood, in his ‘ Diary,’ records, under the year 
1654, that 
‘“‘coffey, which} had been drank by some persons 
in Oxon, 1650, was this yeare publickly sold at or 
neare the Angel, within the Easte Gate of Oxon, as 
also chocolate, by an out/ander or Jew.” 

R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 


Rem or Harries (9 §S. iv. 348).-—This 
name does not occur in the retours of heirs 
in the Sheriff Court of Haddington, ante- 
cedent to those printed by Government, 
which I published in the Genealogist a few 
years ago. The birth and marriage registers 
of Prestonkirk parish, in which Hailes is 
situated, exist from 1658, those of Athel- 
staneford parish from 1664, They are in the 
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General Register House, Edinburgh, where 
they may = examined, and where Mr. 
Evans Lewin will probably find the in- 
formation sought for. 
J. G. Wavvace-James, M.B. 
Haddington, N.B. 


Tue Pouttry (9 iv. 228, 383).— Mr. 
Roperts’s long, instructive, and interesting 
article entitled ‘ Bookselling in the Poultry,’ 
from A D. 1569 to the latter part of the last 
century, appeared in the City Press of 
16 August, 1890. 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


AnoGLo-Saxon Speecu (9 8. iv. 45, 94, 137, 
218, 296).—It was not my intention to deny 
that where the elision of w before the oo 
sound occurs in dialects remote from Celtic 
influence it was due to French influence ; but, 
on the other hand, I do hold that where the 
pronunciation in question is heard in English 
counties whose inhabitants are in great part 
of Celtic blood—e. g., Devonshire and Somer- 
setshire (not to mention Cornwall)—it is more 
likely to be due to Celtic than to French 
idiom. 

The idiosynerasy exists in the north of 
Scotland, for example; and surely Pror. 
SkeaT would not claim that it is there due 
to Anglo-French influence. Of course not ; 
it is due to the Gaelic speech, to which w is 
a stranger (as it was at one time to Welsh), 
and perhaps sporadically to the Norsemen. 
Compare Icel. and Swed. udl, Dan -Norw. uld, 
wool; Scand. ulf, wolf. Most Scotchmen 
are, | suppose, familiar with the oft-quoted 
dialogue between the Highland woman and 
the cloth dealer, in which ’ool plays so con- 
spicuous a part. 

Pror. Skeat says: “The statement that 
‘the Welsh w is sounded oo’ really reverses 
the fact, for the reason why this is so is really 
that the symbol w was p em to represent 
the sound of oo.” I would ask him whether 
this principle is not true of all languages, 
and if he can give instances of a sound being 
invented for a symbol instead of the symbol 
being devised for a certain sound. When the 
Frankish king Hilperic took Gregory of Tours 
aside and proposed that the Latin language 
should be enriched by, amongst others, a 
character to represent the Teutonic w sound, 
he was only following the ordinary mechanical 
custom of inventing symbols for sounds, not 
sounds for symbols. 

The Professor also states that the phonetic 
posemeegy under discussion is “common in 

ondon.” Were he a resident in the mother 


city I do not think he would make this asser- 


tion. I am a dweller in London of some 
years’ standing, and I have never heard it; 
nor can I meet with anybody to whom this 
alleged feature of Cockney pronunciation is 
familiar. Does it really exist? Is, or was, 
the Cockney dialect as printed by Dickens 
trustworthy in every respect? One recalls 
the dreadful hash Scott made of the German- 
English dialect. Ask Hans Breitmann what 
he thinks of Dousterswivel’s speech. 

A correspondent instances the natives of 
the Cotswolds ; but that district is next door 
to Monmouth. Hy. Harrison. 


Lonpon Cuurcues (9 §. iv. 349).—Much 
interesting information may be gained at 
first hand from Stow’s ‘Survey of London.’ 
There are various editions from 1598 down 
to 1842. Mine is dated 1618, and contains 
“A Catalogue of such Authors of Reverend 
Antiquitie as doe avouch the matters con- 
tained in this Booke”—a list of 170 authors 
and books, which may be of service to T. E. H. 
The 1842 edition by Thoms is useful by reason 
of a fair index. 

Another work of much value for an account 
of London churches of its period is ‘ Pietas 
Londinensis,’ by James Paterson, 1714. It is 
a useful record of clergy, stipends, and ser- 
vices as then existing. m. NoRMAN. 


‘The Churches of London, a History and 
Description of the Ecclesiastical Edifices of 
the Metropolis, by my lifelong friend the 
late Mr. George Godwin, F.S.A. (for nearly 
forty years the editor of the Builder), who 
died 27 January, 1888, is probably the best 
book upon this subject ever written. It was 
published by C. Tilt, London, 1839. 

‘A History of the Three Cathedrals dedi- 
cated to St. Paul in London,’ by William 
Longman, F.S.A., and published by Long- 
mans, Green & Co., London, 1873, is a good 
work. 

‘London Churches of the Seventeenth and 
Fighteenth Centuries,’ by George H. Birch, 
F.S.A., and published by B. T. Batsford, 94, 
High Holborn, 1896, is a large and expen- 
sively got-up volume. 

All three are well illustrated, the last 
mentioned superbly so. Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Newcourt’s ‘ Repertorium ’is the standard 
work for the history. See also Timbs’s 
‘Curiosities of London,’ Cunningham’s ‘ Hand- 
book,’ and suchlike books. 


Durham. 


Perhaps the following would be of use to 
H.: ‘London City Churches destroyed 
since A.D, 1800 or now Threatened,’ by 
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W. Niven, architect, Pettitt & Co., 1887. It 
gives history and plates of some forty 
churches. G. 8. P. 


THe SuRNAME Morcom §. iv. 148, 312, 
406).—We are told at the last reference that 
this name cannot be derived from Mawr Cwm, 
because if it represents great hollow it would 
have taken the form of Cummor (Cwm Mawr). 
Not necessarily, I think. It is true that in 
Welsh “the place which a common adjective 
in the positive state occupies in a sentence, 
conventionally arranged, is usually after the 
noun which it modifies ” (Rowland’s ‘ Welsh 
Grammar,’ p. 149); but “an adjective, joined 
to a noun to form a compound, generally 
takes the precedence. Mavwrfryd = Mawr 
bryd” (7., p. 150). Again, “ When two or 
more substantives, or substantives and adjec- 
tives, are joined together to form a compound, 
the adjective or the substantive that ex- 
presses the notion of an adjective takes the 
precedence ” (7., p. 17). Many place-names 
are so formed, e.g., Melynilyn, Gwynfryd, 
Penmaen. Hen Cwm is not a case in point, 
for this is written as two words, hen being 
one of the adjectives which in any case 
usually precede the noun. Cwm is a sub- 
stantive which, even when not in composition, 
sometimes comes after the adjective. There 
is a Cwm Glas on Snowdon, and a Glas Cwm 
near Ffestiniog. C.-C. B. 


This name was borne by a family for many 
years resident in Chester. The father and 
two sons were in the railway offices. The 
elder son, Mr. Richard Morcom, married the 
sister of my predecessor as Town Clerk here 
(Mr. W. O. Roper, F.S.A.), and was assistant 
traffic manager on the London and North- 
Western Railway for this district for some 
years, and is now in charge at Wigan. The 
ae son holds a railway appointment in 

uth America. Two sisters keep a school 
for girls at Chester. 

T. Cann Hueues, M.A. 


Lancaster. 
List or Knicuts (9 §. iii. 427, 493; iv. 


279).—In ‘Modern English Biography’ Mr. | 


Frederic Boase gives the names of every 
knight who has died since 1850. 
THomas. 


THaMes TuNnNEL (9 §. iv. 419).—The 
allusion is obviously to the tunnel projected 
tween Greveend and Tilbury by Ralph 
Dodd. The scheme is just mentioned in ‘Old 


The projector is 


but no names are given. 
engineer.” Dodd 


called “a North-Country 


had been engaged on similar work in the 


neighbourhood of Newcastle and Sunderland 
prior to his arrival at Gravesend. Hence the 
apparent slip; for he appears to have been 
born in London in 1756. He appeared in 
Gravesend in 1798, and immediately started 
the idea of the tunnel in a pamphlet which 
received some attention and much criticism. 
The history of the venture is rather amusing. 

Dodd’s estimate was 15,9951. By the sale 
of the chalk and flints excavated, this was to 
be reduced to 12,8537. 8s.; and an even smaller 
sum, 10,000/., was hinted at as the price of a 
smaller tunnel. The “estimates,” of course, 
were grossly inadequate ; but the thing was 
taken up seriously enough. The grand juries 
of Kent and Essex were col ac and at last 
a grand meeting was held at the “Crown and 
Anchor” (November, 1798). It was agreed to 
raise 30,0002. in 1007. shares. Dodd’s idea was 
for a cylindrical tunnel; but this was opposed. 
In fact, Dodd did not inspire much confidence ; 
for in February, 1799, a sub-committee re- 
ported that, “considering the importance of 
the undertaking,” they had not “confined 
themselves to the opinion of an individual.” 
|A Mr. Wyatt was appointed, with the result 
| that friction arose at the outset. An Act of 
| Parliament was obtained ; and the Govern- 
ment agreed to pay the company an annual 
1,0002., in return for which the free use of the 
tunnel was to be granted for troops, post 
oftice, &c. (a military use was one of the chief 
of those urged). The boat-ferry between 
Tilbury and Gravesend was also arranged for. 

The site ultimately fixed on was at the west 
end of Gravesend, “near the house of Mr. 
Hazard, at the back of the chalk-pit, called 
the Old Main.” The first operations were 
undertaken by Wyatt, assisted by Ludlam, a 
Northamptonshire miner. From the first 
things went badly. The shareholders were 
backward in their payments, and the tem- 
porary disappearance of Dodd’s name was an 
ominous sign. In May, 1800, one of the 
directors, Col. Twiss, wrote expressing much 
confidence in the scheme, but very little in 
the means employed. A shaft of forty-one 
feet was sunk, and the “horse-gin” used for 
raising the water was found unequal to the 
task. A “steam-engine” was therefore sug- 
gested. At this stage Dodd reappeared, 


| and offered to clear the shaft. 


‘and the reference in the Morning Post doubt- 


less alluded to this part of the affair. Dodd 
affirmed that the “horse-gin” was sufficient, 
He tried and 


i i was unsuccessful ; so the engine was brought 
and New London’ (vol. ii. chaps. xiv. xv.), | 


in. Things dragged on, and in June, 1802, 
the committee deputed Messrs. Rennie and 
Jessop to examine the works. Their report 
sovesied the real incompetence of the pro- 
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jectors. The shaft was then seventy-five feet 

slow water-mark. Father Thames, we pre- 
sume, had not kept his agreement not to weep 
tears into it at thatlevel. Rennie and Jessop 
reported in favour of its being sunk another 
seventy feet. On 10 Oct., 1802, a fire destroyed 
the engine-house ; Dodd reported a resump- 
tion of work in December, but the thing 
was evidently hopeless. Meetings were called 
and adjourned “as before”; and the last 
word was a note made by one of the com- 
mittee: “Total cost of Well ! 15,2427. 10s. 44d.” 

One curious result may be mentioned. There 
was in the neighbourhood a pond which sub- 
sided at high water, and filled as the tide 
ebbed from a syphon in the bed of the stream. 
The chalk, &c., excavated was flung into this 
pond, with the result that it choked the 
supply, and the pond disappeared. 

Dodd was a man of ideas—-and of ideas only. 
He lived to propose a canal from Gravesend 
to Strood, and an “improvement of the Port 
of London,” both of which came to nothing. 
His son, George, was once supposed to be the 
designer of Waterloo Bridge. Both father 
and son died in absolute want. 

GrorGe MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


In Timbs’s ‘Curiosities of London’ it is 
recorded that 
“in 1799 an attempt was made to construct an arch- 
way under the Thames, from Gravesend to Tilbury, 
by Ralph Dodd, engineer ; and in 1804 the ‘ Thames 
Archway Company’ commenced similar work from 
Rotherhithe to Limehouse, under the direction of 
Vasey and Trevethick, two Cornish miners ; and the 
horizontal excavation had reached 1,040 feet when 
the ground broke in under the pressure of high 
tides, and the work was abandoned, fifty -four 
engineers declaring it to be impracticable to make 
a tunnel under the Thames of any useful size for 
commercial progression.” 

Ricu. 


(Other similar replies acknowledged. } 


ALPHABETIC APoPHTHEGMS (9 iv. 224). 
—In quoting Pushkin’s quaint little dwarf 
lay Mr. MarcHant remarks that “it is 
ard to see why Pushkin calls his comical 


little piece a tragedy.” Is it not because he | 


makes believe to treat things au grand 
sérieux ? Comical the play may seem to us 
who are behind the scenes and in the poet’s 
confidence, but to the poor abbé it was no 
laughing matter, and as he shot downwards 
in his involuntary flight from window to 


it must have flashed upon the | 
r 


ain (so soon to be scattered) of the luckless 
man “of letters” that a tragedy in very 
sooth was being performed —- himself the 
victim. It seems a fair inference to draw 
that the prince’s command to the guards to 


seize the abbé and pitch him out of window 
was carried out with fatal result. — 


St. Petersburg. 


“ HeEER-BREEADS ” iv. 417).—The word 
in use here is ear-breeds. Its origin I cannot 
ascertain, but the word is in common use in 
the sense given in Mr. MAyHew’s note. The 
side-bars of the cart-bottom, on which the 
ear-breeds rest, are termed “soles.” Similar 
bars, to give additional strength, are some- 
times placed lengthwise under the cart- 
bottom, and these are called “ middle-trees.” 

Cc. C. B. 

Epworth. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Eve of the Reformation. By Francis Aidan 
Gasquet, D.D., O.S.B. (Nimmo.) 
Tue present book of Dr. Gasquet is a further out- 
come of the studies to which we owe his popular 
work ‘ Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries.’ 
Writing as a Roman Catholic, Dr. Gasquet seeks to 
establish that the Reformation was, so to speak, 
superimposed upon the English public, and was 
not the outcome of any national and _ spon- 


taneous uprising on their part against ecclesiastical 
| assumption, monastic misrule, and Papal preten- 
| sion. A work with such aim must necessarily 
| challenge controversy at every point. It is only 
| because Dr. Gasquet, although one of the most 
| earnest of advocates, is also one of the most courteous 
| of disputants that we dare deal at all with sub- 
| jects that threaten a prolonged polemic. Our 
| author is, however, an admirable controversialist. 
| What he himself says is unaggressively said; he 
fortifies himself with the utterances of such unim- 
peachable authorities as Dr. James Gairdner and 
| the late J. 8S. Brewer; and when be wishes, as 
| occasionally is the case, to hit harc, he does so 
not in his own language, but in that of Erasmus 
and Sir Thomas More. It is superfluous to say that 
we in these later days are in a position to know 
more concerning the —- of the Reformation 
than were Burnet and Strype. The Record Office 
has poured a flood of light upon the condition of 
England in Tudor times. Other illumination breaks 
upon us from Simancas and elsewhere. Not yet, 
even, are we sure that we have anything approach- 
ing the data that our successors may possess. 
mieux est lennemi du bien, and the present genera- 
tion may not wait for information or conjecture 
concerning the Reformation until it is sure that 
all available sources have been laid under con- 
tribution. Though forming a congruous whole, 
| separate chapters of Dr. Gasquet’s work stand by 
themselves. Vn the case of some, moreover, we may 
| take exception to conclusions without appearing to 
write as partisans of different views. Dr. Gasquet 
| is particularly anxious to separate Erasmus from 
| the party of the Reformers. This is easy enough 
| as regards matters of dogma. These appear to have 
exercised little influence upon the great Dutch 
thinker, and it is probable that he would have 
accepted without flinching most things that the 
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ecclesiastical authorities chose to lay down. He 
was, however, strongly in favour of what may be 
called disciplinary reform. He disliked professed 
theologians almost as much as he hated monks, 
who, according to him, took vows of ignorance as 
well as of poverty. If he cannot be regarded as a 
supporter of the Reformation, his influence was, 
on the whole, favourable to it. There are those 
nowadays who regard men such as Erasmus and 
Rabelais—who, while aiding in the task of throwin 
off the fetters upon thought, held, from reasons o' 
conviction, prudence, or indifference, aloof from 
active participation in efforts after doctrinal 
reform — with more favour than combatants 
such as Luther, Zuinglius, and Calvin. It is 
true that neither Erasmus nor Rabelais can be 
claimed as a Reformer, and it is conceivable that a 
bigot such as Calvin would have treated either, if 
he had had the power, after the fashion in which 
he treated Servetus. The influence of both was, 
however, favourable in the main to the cause of 
reform, and the ‘Encomium Morixw’—which Dr. 
Gasquet, very strangely, allows thrice within two 
pages to appear as the ‘ Enconium Mori«e’—will, in 
spite of protest, be held to tell in favour of Pro- 
testantism. See what is said in it concerning 
miracles, indulgences, and the like. One of the 
most important chapters is that on ‘‘ The Printed 
English Bible.” Sellevine Brewer and Dore, Dr. 
Gasquet holds that at the time of the appearance of 
Tyndall’s New Testament there was no call what- 
ever on the part of the public for an English 
version, and he quotes Brewer’s words that “to 
imagine that ploughmen and shepherds in the 
country read the Now Testament in English by 
stealth [under hedges], or that smiths and car- 
penters in towns pored over its pages in the corners 
of their masters’ workshops, is to mistake the 
character and acquirements of the age.” Dr. Gas- 
quet does not, however, quote—and in justice it 
must be owned is not called upon to quote— 
Brewer's subsequent statement that Tyndall’s 
translation, to men who knew the Scriptures only 
through the Vulgate, ‘“‘was a great boon.” He 

rds the translation, on the contrary, as dis- 
ingenuous, following in so doing More, who calls it 
a “ false translation,” leading those who studied it 
into “ very false and pestilent heresies.” He de- 
fends the Church from the charge of entertaining 
hostility towards the vernacular Bible. Other 
chapters which will be read with interest are on 
“Parish Life in Catholic England,” “ Pre-Refor- 
mation Guild Life,” and ‘* Wills, Chantries, and 
Obits.” The book is so well written that we are 
unable to account for the slips we have indicated, 
and is admirable in spirit. It will be read with 
pleasure and advantage by many who will dispute 
its conclusions, and is a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of a period of extreme interest. 


The Story of Tristan and Iseult. Rendered into 
English from the German of Gottfried von Strass- 
burg by Jessie L. Weston. 2 vols. (Nutt.) 

A PROsE rendering of the story of Tristan and 

Iseult, as told in the thirteenth century by Gott- 

fried von Strassburg, constitutes the second issue 

of the “ Arthurian Romances” unrepresented in 

Malory’s ‘Morte d’Arthur.’ So far as regards 
pular purposes the rendering is all that can be 

esired. The translator has taken some liberties 
with her theme, and omits much which she thinks 
repellent or unsuited to the modern reader. Asa 


compensation for these proceedings, which stand in 
need of sume defence, she has told the story with 
much spirit and charm. The narrative of the 
manner in which the ill-starred and fateful passion 
of Tristan and Iseult of Ireland was brought about 
is very sweetly and pathetically told, pose the con- 
cluding scenes, due to the treachery of Iseult of the 
white hands, draw tears. The story now told is 
unfamiliar in England. All know of the effect upon 
the lovers of the potion unhappily swallowed, of 
Tristan’s inevitable disloyalty to king Mark, his 
uncle, and of the tragic deaths of the Severs. The 
opening scenes will, however, be new to most—the 
early adventures of Tristan, the death of Rivalin 
and Blanchefleur, the protection accorded Tristan 
by Rual, the means by which he reached Corn- 
wall, his adventures in Ireland, and the circum- 
stances that made Iseult for a while his enemy, 
and even led her to aim at his life. These things 
are admirably presented, and the story deserves 
thoroughly the high praise bestowed upon it by 
Miss Weston in her interesting and erudite pre- 
face. To those who love to linger in the fields of 
chivalry, and to read the adventures which surly 
Ascham so fiercely denounced, these volumes may be 
earnestly recommended. We can think of no legend 
belonging to the Arthurian cycle, with which this 
must necessarily be linked, more tender in itself or 
told with more charm. In addition to her excellent 
introduction, Miss Weston supplies a few—a very 
few—pleasant and helpful notes. The designs, by 
Miss Caroline Wells, are agreeably suggestive, and 
constitute an enhancement of delight. 


The History of Fettercairn. By Archibald Cowie 
Cameron, A.M., LL.D. (Paisley, Parlane.) 
A uistory of the Kincardineshire parish of Fetter- 
cairn was undertaken by Dr. Cameron at the in- 
stance of those who had listened to a lecture he 
delivered seventeen years ago on the same subject. 
As his work is continued up to present times, and 
deals discreetly with persons still living, it has 
involved labour. Works of the class 
are always welcome, since some particulars of anti- 
quarian interest are sure to be gathered from these 
pages, or some light of illumination is safe to be 
cast upon past customs or modes of thought. 
Fettercairn possesses a fine market cross, with an 
iron ring and links, to which the jougs, old instru- 
ments of punishment, were formerly fastened, and 
has also a line cut out, 3 ft. 14 in. long, representing 
the Scottish ell. It bas also a few signs of Roman 
occupation, and a petrified fort of a kind not un- 
common in the neighbourhood of the Grampians 
(see ‘N. & Q.,’ 1* S. iii. 495). In connexion with 
this (Greencairn) castle, at one time the supposed 
residence of the legendary Fenella, to whom is 
attributed the murder of Kenneth ILL, Dr. Cameron 
wrints for the first time a very interesting letter of 
Nalter, afterwards Sir Walter, Scott to the Kev. 
Mr. Walker, minister of Dunnottar, describing some 
researches made under Scott’s own supervision into 
the foundations of the castle. A portion of the 
letter is given in facsimile. The historical and 
descriptive portions of Dr. Cameron’s work are of 
general interest, and the whole will be of value 
to local historians. The only part by which we 
are unimpressed is the account of ‘ Fettercairn 
Worthies.” These strike a Southron reader with 
apprehension that there may, after all, be some- 
thing in the idea that a certain proportion of our 
Scottish kinsmen have no very quick perception of 
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humour. Useful as it is, the book would be the 
better for an index. 


f a Journey. By Jozef Israéls. 


Spain: the Story 
lexander Teixeira de Mattos. 


Translated by 

(Nimmo. ) 
Ix this handsome and attractive volume Mr. 
Israéls, the celebrated Dutch painter, an exhibitor 
at our own Royal Academy, presents himself in a 
new light. He gives an account of a journey through 
Spain from Irun to Tangiers, and back by way of 
Barcelona, undertaken in the spring of 1898 in his 
seventy-fifth year, in company with his son, also a 
painter, and with a friend, a man of letters. Though 
attended with discomfort, for which, even on the 
beaten track, the traveller in Spain must prepare 
himself, the journey was, as was to be expected, 
uneventful, and the record is principally made up 
of observations on pictures, edifices. and scenery, 
and of experiences, mostly unpleasant, of Spanish 
hotels. A sunny optimist, Mr. [sraéls was deter- 
mined to be pleased with everything he saw, and 
his work cannot be otherwise than gratifying to 
those of his hosts who come across it. Of the 
crowning Spanish iniquity, the bullfight, he speaks 
cheerily and without a word of denunciation, 
leaving us, however, to gather his opinion and that 
of his friends from the fact that, having witnessed 
one combat, he refused to be tempted to another, 
saying that “ to visit these performances geen 
you have to be a Spaniard.” What wil chiefly 
interest the general reader will be found in the 
remarks on the picture galleries, the raptures 
concerning Velazquez in Madrid, the comments on 
Murillo in Seville. A man of his day, Mr. Israéls 
has no liking for Murillo, whom indirectly he calls 
“the painter of pious insipidity,” lacking alike the 
“royal style of Velazquez” and the “ rugged style 
of Ribera.” A fine portrait of the writer serves 
as frontispiece to the volume, in which appear 
also thirty-nine reproductions of drawings 
executed during his journey. ‘hese naturally 
assign the work signal value. They preserve few 
of the conventional aspects of Spanish life as we 
are accustomed to see them pictorially displayed. 
The atmosphere is best preserved in the interiors, 
which are, of course, admirable. Some of the por- 
traits are very striking; see particularly that of 
the Spanish matrons at the head of the chapter on 
Cordova, or that, again, of Velazquez in the chapter 
on Madrid. Some spirited pictures of animals are 
also given. The book will delight the artist, and 
will recall to the traveller memories, pleasant or 
otherwise, of Spain. It is certainly a book to own. 
Mr. Teixeira de Mattos seems to have executed 
well his duties of translator, though as to the fidelity 
of his rendering we cannot speak. It is at least 
terse, readable, and vigorous. 


Photograms of the Year 1899. (Dawbarn & Ward.) 
Tue fifth annual volume of Photograms, exhibiting 
a pictorial and literary record of the best photo- 
graphic art of the year, is an interesting work, 
showing, like its ‘Soro a steady advance in 
photographic work. The share in the production 
of the coleanee previously taken by the late Gleeson 
White is now assigned Mr. A. C. R. Carter. Photo- 

ms opens with a capital picture, entitled ‘ Old 
apple,’ by Mr. H. P. Robinson, who has not pre- 
viously contributed. With some of the following 
designs we are familiar, though most of them are 
new. Many of the landscapes are of marvellous 


softness and delicacy. The figure subjects are of 
varying merit, but many of them are excellent, 
A collection of the volumes, which illustrate the 
art and productions of many countries, will be 
valuable as a record. 


| 
The Standard Intermediate-School Dictionary of the 


English Language. By James C. Fernald. (Funk 
& Wagnalls Co.) 
Tuts useful work is compiled for the use of teachers 
and pupils from the celebrated Funk & Wagnalls 
dictionary. It is well illustrated, concise, intel- 
ligible, and accurate, and is admirably adapted for 
intermediary school use. 


Tue Rev. A, L. Maynew writes:—“In your 
friendly mention of the ‘English Dialect ‘Dic- 
tionary’ in your * Notes on Books,’ p. 450, you say 
that * Part VIII. carries on Dr. Wright's “ 
tionary” to p. 432.’ May I be allowed to remind 
your readers that the first volume of this work 
(A—C), consisting of 864 pages, is already pub- 
lished, so that Part VIII. will carry it on to vol. ii, 


p. 432? I will take this opportunity of thanki 
you a's valuable help een to the dictlenart 
y ‘N. 


Tue Class in Paleography of the London School 
of Economics are issuing by subscription, in a 
limited edition, under the supervision of Mi r. Hubert 
Hall, F.S.A., ‘The Receipts Roll of the Exchequer 
for Michaelmas Term, 113° (31 Henry IL.). This 
is to be the first of a series of palwographic pub- 
lications which the class will undertake. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “ Daplicate.” 


A. R. Woop (“ Elementary Books on Heraldry”). 
—Such are so numerous that the only difficulty is 
choice. Look at Elvin’s ‘ Dictionary of Heraldry’ 

urner), or Clark’s ‘Introduction to Heraldry’ 
(Bell & Sons). — 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertis: 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


TeRMs OF SUBSCRIPTION BY Post. 


For Twelve Months 
For Six Months 4. 
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8. IV. Dec. 2,99.) NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 


WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
THE FOLLOWING 


POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 
Until further notice :— 

MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATR, 


PER PER ANNUM 

d. a 4, 

Blackwood'’s 13 0} Macmillan's ... 76 

Contem ineteent. 16 0 

{ 7 6| Pall Mall on 8 6 

Boglish liiustrated ... exe ons §& O| Revue des Deux Mondes 30 0 

ove one one oe ove ess 9% ©O| Westminster ... ove eco 16 0 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 


The terms will be ls, 6¢. per annum less to Subsoribers living cuflihentty near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE, 


SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, 


at 
8. le 

ORNTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vole 17,18, 18, 0,21, 22,8,and 
ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol.6 ... xe 86a 86 
LONDON SOCIETY. 2 vols. for 1891 BO w 
2 vols. for 1892 eee 60. 3 6 

MAGAZINB. Vol. 1889. Baited by Dr. ‘Wave. Contains Life's Loog Battle Won,’ by 

Garrett w 

Voi. for 1890. ““Baited by Dr. Contains ‘ Maitiand of Laurieston,’ ‘by Annie 8. 
Swan, and ‘ Rex Raynor, Artist,’ by Silas K. Hocking ... 96. 2 6 
CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL of SCIENCE, and ARTS. Vol for 1992. 90... 3 6 
Vol. for 1893 . ee 9 . 3 
Vol. for 1894 ... 90... 3 6 
Vol. for 1895 .., ove 90 w 3 6 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge, 
Prospectus of Terms, 4c., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 1V. Dro. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CU. 


DALBIAC’S 
| DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. 


Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS. 
(Texts and Translations.) 


ENGLISH QUOTATIONS. 


BY 
BY 
Col. P. H. DALBIAC, M.P. T. B. HARBOTTLE. 
Pp. 514. [Second Edition. Pp. 610. 


This work has at once stepped into the front rank of Quotation Books. It supplies a vast body of 
references, in the Classical Volume giving the Original Texts, with translations from the best sources, 
or, where not already well translated, by Mr, Harbottle himself. Both books are fully indexed (pp. 152 
and 100 respectively), under (a) Authors, (6) Subjects, (ce) Catch Words, In all cases precise reference 
to “ chapter and verse” of the best Editions is given, The Third Volume, dealing with FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS, is in the press. 
Tne FRANCO-GERMAN WAR, | TheSTORYof AUSTRALIAN BUSE- 


1870-71. By Generals and otber Officers who took part RANGING “enables us to study one of the strangest 
in the Campaign. Translated and HKdited by Major- — in the history of crime,” says the Spectator of 
General MAURICE, C.B. R.A., Capt. WILFRED J. G. BE. BOXALL’S New Book, which is published at 
LONG, and A. SONNENSCH KIN. With hundreds of | 6s. The Daily Telegraph thinks it ** will appeal strongly 
Piates, Illustrations, Portraits, Maps, and Plans. to those who take an interest in the annals of crime and 
Imperial 8vo, 21s. | os of celebrated criminals.” The Pali Mall 
> t t com 
a solitar: ourable plete wand thinks" it fe ‘cncommenly well done,” pro- 
ticism of Mr ew Volume, | 
enaisied viding * 335 pages of attractive reading.” 
The MOORISH EMPIRE, with 115 The LETTERS of LADY JANE 
ne us ons, aps 2 arts, and @ Sop! ous 
Index, at lis. The Daily News regards it as “ just the | 
sort of book writers and readers on the Moorish Question | ene of the mest amusing end paren bem accounts of 
will like to have at hand”; and the Vasly Chronicle says | * high life’ in the last contin: which cee been 
that “ no student of Morocco can afford to be without ” atlished.” The book is ile ti ~ ith P — and 
this *‘ most valuable” book. South Africa says:—* This —— =a and its price is 7 72. 64. ” ae 


admirable history may be heartily commended to all 
who have the cause of British Imperial expansion at 
heart. Its value is immensely enhanced by maps and | 
excellent photographs and drawings.” INTRODUCTION to PHONETICS, 
By the late L. SOAMES. New Edition, by Prof. W. 
According to the Times, Mr. B. H. BADEN POWELL'S VIBTOR. 6s. 


INDIA: their Origin and Growth (2s. 6d.), is “‘ by far 
the best popular exposition of the Indian commune 
that has ever been written or is likely to be written in a —, my bg “ae —a 


our day.” 10s. 6d. net. 


The VICTORIA NYANZA: the Land, The PHENOMENA of NATURE as 


\ the Races, and their Customs, by P. KOLLMANN, Lieut. 
( Royal Saxon Regt., is just ready. It is fully illustrated SEEN from the WORKSHOP, the es and the 


from the Author's owa Collections (now in the Berlin FIELD. By JAMES WALKER. Parts, each 
Museum). 7s. 2s. 6d. 


SWAN SON NENSCHEIN & CO., Lrp., London, 


Printed hte ty ot FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; 
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